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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four '% Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun . . . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 
history seems as children become 
@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 


ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


' Dept. AC-91 Springfield 2, Mass. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your 
problems with assurance that 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU 
are invited to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 
QUESTION: I am working out a 
unit on THE HOME. Could you 
please send me NAMES and 
SOURCE of a few poems I could 
use with my primary grades. 

Answer: Houses, James §S. Tip- 
pett, Busy Carpenters, World 
Book. 

Our House, Nellie B. Miller, 
Golden Flute, John Day. 

The Little House, Elizabeth 
Godley, Two MHundred_ Best 
Poems, Whitman. 

Houses, Rachael Field, Tazis 
and Toadstools, Doubleday. 

The House That Jack Built, 
Poetry Book 2, Rand. 

Home, Emilie Poulsson, Rhyme 
Time for Children, Lothrop. 

At Home, A. A. Milne, When 
We Were Very Young, Dutton. 

The House that Grew Up, Rose 
Fyleman, Tea-Time Tales, 
Doubleday. 

Song for a Little House, Chris- 
topher Morley, Silver Pennies, 
MacMillan. 

Prayer for the House, Louis 
Untermeyer, Singing World, Har- 
court. 

QUESTION: I am looking for 
some easy reading books on the 
PARK or ZOO. 

Answer: Animals Everywhere, 
Ingri and Edgar’  D?’Aulaire, 
Doubleday. 

At the Zoo, W. W. Robinson, 
MacMillan. 

The Zoo Book, Jimmy Garth- 
waite, Harper. 


(Turn to Page 2) 


TO INSTRUCT AND 


FRE DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included 
in the selections are— 
e Paul Revere’s Ride 
e The Pony Express American Flag 

e The Boston Tea Party e and many others 

You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It’s their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply). 

(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 
collection free. Use this coupon, please. 


e Betsy Ross making the First 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT.C30 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


(| | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints 


(_] Please send more 
information 


Name 
School. 


FREE EDUCATION AL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 

titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM.. . plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept. C30 
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From the Jungle to the Zoo, 
Pierson, Stephen Daye. 

Eddie Elephant, Gruelle, Vol- 
land. 

Children’s 
Keeler, Nelson. 

Wild Animals, James Lawson, 
Rand. 

From Ark to Zoo, Pearl Heck- 
el, Comet Press Books, N. Y. 

Heavy is a Hippopotamus, 
Schlein, William R. Scott, 8 W. 
13th St., N. Y. 

Mamba-Kan, The Story of an 

Elephant, Vitold de Golish, John 
Day. 
QUESTION: Could you please 
recommend a practical and sen- 
sible and recent book on Nursery 
Schools? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
1954 book, Parent Cooperative 
Nursery Schools by Katherine 
Whiteside Taylor. Published by 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. Price $2.85. 
QUESTION: My children were 
thrilled over the movie by Walt 
Disney — THE LIVING DES- 


Zoo, Katherine 


ERT. Do you know whether this 
has come out in book form? 

Answer: Yes, it has come out 

in a most attractive book — Walt 
Werner and the Staff of the Walt 
Disney’s Living Desert by Jane 
Disney Studio. Published by Si- 
mon and Schuster. New York. 
Price $2.95. 
QUESTION: Does naming cer- 
tain groups or divisions of chil- 
dren in the class room — such as 
BUTTERFLIES, BLUEBIRDS, 
etc., diminish the sense of su- 
periority or inferiority on the 
part of children? Can you give me 
a better idea? 

Answer: I think the most fair 
and sensible idea is to call Group 
A—CHARLIE’S Group (Charles 
being a pupil in that Group.) 
Group B. MARY’S Group. Group 
C. JOHN’S GROUP, etc. 
QUESTION: Could you please 
send me ten or twelve poems on 
the farm for first or second grade 
children? 

Answer: “Little Black Hen,” A. 
A. Milne, “When We Were Very 
Young,” Dutton; “A Farmer 
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Went Riding,” Unknown, “Poetry 
Book I,” Rand; “Farmers,” M. G. 
Chute, “Rhymes About Our- 
selves,” Macmillan; “Farm Life,” 
Ruth Edna Stanton, “Golden 
Flute,” Day; “Mr. Finney’s Tur- 
nips,” Unknown, “Golden Flute,” 
Day; “The Hayloft,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “Child’s Garden 
of Verse,” Scribner’s; ‘“Vege- 
tables,” Rachel Field, “Taxis and 
Toadstools,” Doubleday; “The 
Hens,” Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
“Silver Pennies,” Macmillan; 
“The Barnyard,” Dorothy Aldis, 
“Hop, Skip, and Jump,” Mac- 
millan. 

QUESTION: Where can I get 
sources for free or inexpensive 
materials? 

Answer: Two highly recom- 
mended references for this: 1. 
Elementary Teacher’s Guide to 
Free Materials published by Edu- 
cator’s Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisc. 2. Free and Inexpen- 
sive Educational Materials pub- 
lished by Quarrie Reference Li- 
brary, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 


BEGINNERS — 308 


Today's teaching of handwriting begins 


with one of these three Dixon Pencils: 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


Teachers of Primary Grades should write 


to us for free sample packet. 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL SALES DIVISION—153AC JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
® 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


n indispensable reference 
in curricular planning 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 


able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


NAME 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


CITY 


1954-1955 
EDITION 


ADDRESS 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational 


Record Catalog 


OVER 110 PAGES — MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


® Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 


® Folk Dances 
® Language Courses 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
‘“‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST’’ 


= Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER’’ SERIES 


® A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE 
INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. P-30 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
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Starting School 
NELLIE BEVERLY 
I started school this very day 


I had a ribbon in my hair 
And a blue checkered gingham 
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¢ HILDREN like to make de- 
signs if the teacher doesn’t make 
too many “don’ts”. Some “‘don’ts” 
have to be made. If there are 
forty-eight children in one over- 
crowded room or if there is a lit- 
tle of some precious kind of paper 
in a class with small enrollment it 
is obvious that no child can make 
something large out of this ma- 
terial. We have often asked, ““How 
many are wanting to use this ma- 
terial?” Perhaps there are ten 
who speak up. Then we divide the 
material in ten equal parts. If 
three want it we ask the three to 
get together and decide how much 
each wants. Some child may want 
only a small piece. Then the other 
two can have more. 

In my art classes I have fewer 
in each group than in most 
schools. I cannot have spattering 
however. Holding a brush in the 
air and spattering on a scribble 
design I cannot have for several 
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Children Like To 
Make Designs 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
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reasons. The main reason is that 
my children go at it with such 
vim that the spattering lands on 
the children near by. The second 
reason is that they make the de- 
signs so quickly that one child 
gets twelve or fifteen finished in 
the one hour art period. He 
spreads them on the floor to dry. 
We have one large room for art 
and four classes coming each day. 
It is not possible to house many 
designs by each child until these 
designs are dry. The spatter de- 
signs are usually full of thick 
sticky paint that takes two or 
three hours to dry. No one wants 
the results. The children don’t 
care for them. I never say, “It is 
wrong to make spatter designs.” 
I say, “Your mother can buy you 
paint and paper and you can spat- 
ter many designs at home. You 
will see the High School and Col- 
lege making spatter designs. Its 
fun to do at home.” 

Another kind of design that we 
don’t do is this: Put a spot of 
paint on one half of a piece of 
paper, fold the paper with the 
spot inside. It will double the im- 
print of the spot. 
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Add more paint. My children 
when they do this pour paint on 
the paper, let it run and have a 
wonderful time. The paint runs 
like gravy. It doesn’t get dry all 
day long. Their interest is only 
in the mess. Again we cannot 
house all of the wet designs one 
class can make in one period. 
Some child wants his to dry to 
take home so none can be thrown 
away. A psychiatrist told me that 
she thought schools should have 
a “messing room” where children 
could paint on walls, floor, them- 
selves, any kind of mess they 
liked. I said to her, “Who would 
be in charge? A custodian would 
be needed not an art teacher.” 

The art room or class room can- 
not go to this extreme. We can- 
not have some child dumping 
many beautiful new colors into 
bottle after bottle mixing half 
pints of innumerable gloomy 
mixtures trying to make battle- 
ship gray or Khaki color. Each 
child who wishes to mix gloomy 
colors is advised to begin with 
some of our dirty colors and mix 
only a little paint. We cannot 
have a whole table full of gloomy 
mixtures. Neither can we afford 
to use up all of our pure yellow, 
blue, red, etc. 

What often happens is that 
some child who feels inferior in 
art takes it out on dumping col- 
ors into bottles and stirring them 
together. This is not as dangerous 
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as dumping stuff together in a 
Science room but it’s just as hard 
on the school budget. 

The teacher needs to lead this 
child to interesting things he can 
do even though he isn’t skilful in 
drawing or craft. A teacher may 
make ‘“don’ts” that fit her situa- 
tion, e. g. Maybe her ch.lIdren 
made many mechanical designs in 


mathematics. Maybe they have 
used rulers a great deal. She may 
feel that in her art time she needs 
to emphasize things made with- 
out rulers. She may say, “Let’s 
make designs without rulers.” 

We say, “The child does things 
as he wishes.” This cannot be 
taken too literally in every situa- 
tion. It can be taken to mean that 
in every design problem the child 
has the opportunity to be original. 
He does not do something dictat- 
ed by the teacher. He does not 
draw around a pattern. Even 
though this kind of design has 
been taboo for thirty years we 
still ride on busses past schools 
where we see borders of rabbits 
all exactly alike pasted on the 
windows. The rabbits are not 
childlike straight side view rab- 
bits. They are in three-quarter 
turn position showing an adult’s 
vision; and they are exactly alike 
thus proving that the child had 
no opportunity to be original. 

Let us look in on some design 
work in one school: 

Illustration 1 — Joan paints a 
large Valentine. There are two 
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children in the picture and many 
hearts and flowers. Red, yellow, 
blue, and green are used abun- 
dantly. Perhaps you would have 
made it red and white. Or maybe 
you would have used pastelle col- 
ors. But Joan made it as she 
wished and that is important in 
art. 

Illustration 2 — Ruth is serious 
about her Valentine. She _ too 
chose to make hers large. The re- 
sult was delightful the way “I 
love you” danced around on top 
of many bright colors. Compare 
the designs in Illustration 1 and 
2. How different they are. Indi- 
viduality is an important thing 
in art. 

Illustration 3 — Janet quickly 
made spots of color all over her 
paper. The center left spot is 
bright blue. She called it a little 
lake and straightway added trees 
around it. The picture had much 
orange, red, yellow and blue in it 
as well as green. It was charming. 
It showed imagination. 
Imagination is important in art. 

Illustration 4 — Lale (with us 
for a year from Istambul, Tur- 
key) cut many little shapes to 
make a design. There are many 
ways for children to make de- 
signs. Each medium has its ad- 
vantages. 

Illustration 5 — This design 
was cut by folding a paper three 
different times. Each flower 
meant a fold. Often children like 
a symmetrical look. They like to 
see the light shining through the 
holes. 


Illustration 6 — Kay made her 
design by drawing around the 
tops of paint bottles and drawing 
a few lines with a ruler. She add- 
ed paint after the lines had been 
made with black wax crayons. 
Children often like to use rulers 
in making designs. 

Illustration 7 — A mother 
brought us some beautiful bright 
blue veiling with gold pieces in- 
serted to make the round designs. 
Children used this material for 
many things. This illustration 
shows an abstract third dimen- 
sional design made by a 6th grade 
boy. The white strips are scraps 
cut off of kodak pictures. He liked 
the pure white slippery look and 
feeling. He added a little of the 
material shown here. He hung 
his design so that it moved around 
like a mobile. Cften discarded ma- 
terial is beautiful and inspires 
children to invent designs. 


the 
the 
checkered paper, crayons, the big 
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The paint, the scissors, 
round paint bottle tops, 
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pieces of manila tagboard, the col- 
ored construction paper and the 
blue veiling with gold designs all 
stimulated the children to use 
their creative powers in making 
designs. Presence of materials in 
an art room are a necessity if 
children are to invent designs. 


Conclusion: 


Some one asks, “How do you 
get some children to make prog: 
ress? I have so many who do the 
same thing every day. Then they 
visit a lot and go at it so half 
heartedly that I know they aren’t 
interested.” The answer to this 
question is, “We don’t know the 
answers. We all keep trying for 
a solution. I try some of these 
ways. 

1. I bring out colored inks which 
many children have not used. 
We cut a stained glass window 
design out of black paper, 
paste thin white paper behind 
it and use brushes to put the 
ink on the thin onion skin pa- 
per. The problem has limita- 
tions. Limitations are good 
for some children. Each child 
makes an original design. 

2. I say, “Today I am going to 
help everyone to model a very 
solid clay person. I am going 
to demonstrate some ways to 
make them solid. Then you can 
all model any kind of person 
you wish. When they are all 
modelled and painted we will 
O. K. all that don’t break, all 
that are painted neatly. By 
neitly we will mean cover ev- 
ery bit of gray clay and not 
just make the brush half cover 
it. We will give an extra check 
to the children who make 
something interesting to look 
at.” 

My children like to have 
some things O. K.’d in art. 
They have Spelling, Arithme- 
tic, Swimming, etc. O. K.’d. 
Art seems to take its place in 
the curriculum better if it 
sometimes has something 
called correct. The teacher pre- 
sents a lesson like this to fill 
a real need. Children often 
model things only to have them 
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fall apart. They stick on little 
pieces for arms and legs until 
they are shown a better way. 

. Sometimes a teacher to lead a 
child to progress can _ say, 
“Would you like to try making 
something bigger in your pic- 


ture?” Sometimes the child 
stubbornly resists a suggestion 
because he has always had his 
own way. Sometimes he re- 
sists because his parents have 
said over and over that artists 
should do as they wish, that 
it doesn’t matter whether other 
people like their work. 


. When this tiny little drawing 


goes on with many children 
the teacher can say, “Today we 
are all going to make scme de- 
signs using only the biggest 
brushes. It will be fun to see 
how many different things we 
can do with the big brushes.” 
Often a child gets an entirely 
new experience the 
teacher assigns the task. He 
had up to this time stuck to 
his own little way too long. 


. On another day the teacher 


may say, “We’ll use no pen- 
cils this week. We will make 
all of our paintings directly 
with the brush. Then next 
week you can do your way. 


Lots of schools never use pen- 
cils. We will try it for one 
week.” This often loosens chil- 
dren’s technique. Some will 
be very unhappy without the 
pencils and very pleased to go 
back to their own way the 
next week. It doesn’t seem 
fair to deprive some child of 
a pencil if he loves it very 
much. Neither does it seem 
right for a teacher not to try 
to get a child out of a rut and 
inspire him to do better work. 
Sometimes a very talented 
child who can draw anything 
when he is six years of age 
likes a pencil because he can 
quickly sketch his ideas. He re- 
sents a brush because it in- 
terferes with his drawing the 
neat little pencil lines. He 
cares very little for color be- 
cause he loves all the interest- 
ing ideas he can draw with his 
pencil. Such a child often 
loses art interest for he is one 
sided in his interest. 

Other children who can draw 
less often enjoy painting and 
modelling and many other ma- 
terials. Often their art interest 
increases from year to year. 

No teacher has a bigger chal- 
lenge than the art teacher. 
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T-V, and Mike 
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MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher 
Illinois State Normal University 


C omMuNIcATION occurs 
between people when an idea 
which is expressed by someone is 
understood by another person. 
There are many means of com- 
munication. One of the newer 
means is by television. 

Children everywhere are inter- 
ested in this medium of communi- 
cation. Many valuable and inter- 
esting programs are beamed 
across the country each day. 

Parents and teachers should 
consider the variety of offerings 
available. The worthwhile things 
should be stressed and the ch'1- 
dren introduced to these pro- 
grams. 

One day a wonderful opportunity 
presented itself to the school so 
that all could view television, A 
member of the faculty, who was 
well known and loved by all the 
children, was to appear on a na- 
tional television program. 

A local television sales company 
volunteered to install a large set 
just for the program, so that all 
could view the proceedings. In 
preparation for this event, tele- 
vision and its uses were discussed. 

The children made a list of the 
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kinds of programs they like to 
see. They enjoyed westerns, cir- 
cus, comics, cartoons, quiz, va- 
riety, and sports programs. 

They agreed that some west- 
erns were not good. None of these 
children liked pictures with a 
murder in them. 

It was agreed that seeing an 
exciting picture before going to 
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bed caused restless sleep. It was 
also agreed that one should not 
stay up too late looking at T-V, as 
plenty of sleep was important. 

The care of the eyes was an- 
other topic for discussion. The 
room should have a light other 
than from the T-V screen, and it 
was better not to sit too close to 
the screen. 

The antennae for the T-V re- 
ception was the subject of much 
speculation as to how it worked. 
The question arose as to why 
some people had very tall anten- 
nae on the houses, and other 
people had small “rabbit ear” 
antennae, right on the set in the 
house. Some _ special lessons 
evolved from that question. 

The day of the T-V assembly 
arrived. The program was re- 
ceived with a minimum of distor- 
tion and interference. All were 
thrilled to see and hear the teach- 
er on the screen. 

Following this broadcast, many 
drawings were made showing 
television receiving apparatus on 
house tops. The children ap- 
peared to feel that this was more 
wonderful and interesting than 
the viewing set. Perhaps they are 
right. 

One of the boys had shown a 
great interest in television for 
some time previous to this discus- 
sion and assembly. He had com- 
municated this interest to the 
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teacher through his drawings. 

In the fall he had drawn a very 
pleasing picture of his home and 
the yard with his dog featured. 
One day he drew a picture of 
some apartment buildings with 
many T-V antennae extending to 
the top of the page. 


The size of the antennae as 
compared to the suggested three 
story buildings appeared over 
emphasized. This seems to empha- 
size the importance he was asso- 
ciating with the rods and wires of 
steel. 

The television program did in- 
tensify the boy’s interest for he 
began to talk almost constantly 
about T-V. Then too, a neighbor 
got a new set and this aggravated 
the situation. 

Mike hoped and dreamed that 
Christmas would bring a T-V 
set to his home. The set did not 
materialize. On January 11th, he 
still could not relinquish his 
dream. This is evidenced by the 
drawing showing his home with 
aerial and an evergreen tree in 
the yard. 

Through January and Febru- 
ary he produced many drawings. 
Each drawing left no doubt as 
to the main point of interest. 

On January 26th, Mike made 
two drawings showing much de- 
tail. In each drawing the sky 
bristled with antennae sprouting 
from many house roofs. The 
drawings also appeared to indi- 
cate that this was a dream as he 
colored the sky a dark blue and 
over shadowed the orange moon 
with the blue. 

The production of the pictures 
continued with the T-V antennae 
in fascinating patterns against 
the dark blue sky. 

Then on March 16th, Mike 
came to school beaming with joy 
and pride. The family had ac- 
quired a television set. 


He drew a picture showing a 
small house bearing a medium 
sized antenna. Significantly 
enough, he chose a piece of 9 x 
12 paper for this picture, where- 
as all the other pictures were 
made on 12 x 18 size paper. 
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In this picture the sky is left 
a natural color as in the first pic- 
ture of this scene he made in the 
fall. There is a feeling of reality 
about the scene. The sense of 
exaggeration and dominance of 
the many antennae has disap- 
peared from the drawing. 


For some time after the new 
T-V set was in Mike’s home, he 
came to school so tired from view- 
ing the programs at night that 
he could scarcely stay awake. 


Mike’s mother was most coop- 
erative, and he came to see, too, 
the need for earlier bed time, so 
that television does not now in- 
terfere with his rest or school 
work. 


Thus it seems that communica- 
tion may be carried out in many 
ways. It may be through televi- 
sion channels, or by a child’s 
drawings, or by oral conferences. 
Also these attempts at communi- 
cation are as effective and mean- 
ingful as we are able to under- 
stand and interpret what is being 
expressed through pictured or 
spoken symbols. 


Autumn Leaves 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


“Come, pretty leaves, They flipped and they sailed 
Come fluttering down, They flew without rule 
In gay, little frocks Like children let out 
Of red and brown. After months of school. 


“Come to the lawns They turned somersaults 

With me and play!” They tumbled and skipped, 
Said the September Wind They tried doing cartwheels, 

To the leaves, one day. They dived and they dipped! 


Wind gave a puff They raced with the Wind 
And downward they flew They hippity-hopped ; 

Without being coaxed They tried doing stunts 
And without ado. And flippity-flopped! 


They all danced with glee 
Then each sleepy head 
Was so tuckered out 
That he fell into bed! 
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Paper Bracelets 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President, Georgia Morgan Guild 


Our paper bracelets evolved 
from several needs. The children 
were ready for new adventures 
in design. The Boy Scouts were 
trying to earn merits through 
drawing. One of the problems 
was to make an original design 
for jewelry. The Recreation De- 
partment of the City was intro- 
ducing enamel jewelry for occu- 
pational work. Here was a chance 
for creative design, to replace 
commercial patterns. 


Even the little children could 
make paper bracelets, and learn 
a lot in so doing—patience, skill 
in pasting, joy in creating,—abil- 
ity to take directions. 


Odds and ends of colored papers 
were brought forth. Strips were 
cut about eleven inches long and 
one or two inches wide. The thin- 
ner papers worked best for the 
beginnings of the bracelets. A 
strip was folded in the center on 
its short axis—into halves, again 
into quarters, and perhaps into 
eighths, depending on the thick- 
ness of the paper. Then a design 
was drawn on the folded ends, 
with scissors or pencil, (We pre- 
fer to “draw” with scissors, as 
scissors leave no trace. Drawing 
with scissors is a good mental 
exercise.) The design is more in- 
teresting if it has openings. Care 
must be taken that in the cutting, 
the design does not fall apart, for 
the long strip is the nucleus of the 
bracelet-to-be. A trial or two 
clarifies this condition. 


A second strip of contrasting 
color, is folded once on its short 
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axis, and then, still folded, on its 
long axis. With the long edges 
thus together, a simple edging of 
some kind is cut. 


Next, the original cut-out was 
laid flat on clean waste paper. 
Other little bright colored papers 
were cut to fit over the openings. 
When ready, the long strip was 
given a good coating of paste and 
the small papers applied. 


Paper No, 1 was again pasted, 
and applied to the second, pre- 
pared long strip. Paste was put 
over the work, and the whole 
thing pressed firmly into place. 
Should a stiffer bracelet be de- 
sired, other strips may be applied, 
a little larger than the originals, 
and left to be trimmed after the 
bracelet has been dried. 


ap 


The damp bracelet is wound 
firmly around a small glass. A 
rubber band holds the work in 
place while drying. The bracelet 
is left to dry for at least twenty- 
four hours. It will then be very 
stiff, coiled to fit the arm. The 
ends can be trimmed to suit the 
fancy. 


The children were fascinated 
with the project, and made many 
for friends, sisters, mothers, and 
themselves. The bracelets proved 
most helpful in costuming for 
plays. Neckbands were an inno- 
vation that grew out of the brace- 
let idea, and were used with and 
without decorations for dance cos- 
tuming. 


The. Scouts and the enamel 
workers, after experimenting and 
finding out how to make a repeat 
design, folded papers in the same 
way, but drew a design on the 
first segment with a charcoal pen- 
cil, or very soft lead pencil. The 
design was repeated to bracelet 
length by rubbing from one sec- 
tor to another, When the design 
was complete, it was transferred 
to drawing paper, and inked in. 

The project is such a simple 
one, it can be completed in a short 
period of time, if the paper, paste, 
scissors, etc. are all ready when 
the work begins. 


1. Folded strip 


2. Culf— 
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How High I've Been: 


A Topic of Expression and Creativity 
ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Art and Language Arts Teacher 
Bass Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


This era of extensive travel, 
aviation, and tall buildings pro- 
vides a delightful opportunity for 
children to express their own re- 
actions in the world “up yonder.” 
The possibilities are as unlimited 
as space and imagination itself. 
What’s more, in calling upon all 
the powers of childhood percep- 
tiun, it’s another way of their in- 
tegrating an experience of which 
they know first-hand or can read- 
ily imagine in the arts of creative 
writing and drawing. 


A preliminary discussion is all 
that is needed for motivation on 
this topic. Encourage children to 
freely describe their particular 
episodes above the ground. Then 
suggest that they write, draw, or 
write and draw about it. One 
fourth grade class decided to put 
themselves in the pictures com- 
pletely. They organized the fol- 
lowing list of general questions 
which they would seek to answer 
in their drawings and writings: 


1. How high up were you? 
2. Where was the place? Was 
it in an airplane, on top 


Ww 


or) 


of a mountain, on the roof- 
top of your home, or from 
the school window. 


. How did you get up there? 
. How did you get down? 


. What was unusual about 


being up so high? 


. How did you feel? Were 


you scared or nervous? 
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7. What did you see at the 
top? 

8. What did you hear at the 
top? 

9. How do you think you 
looked from the grourd? 


10. Did you have a good time? 


Children soon discover that be- 
ing up high does not necessarily 
mean thousands of feet above the 
ground in an airplane; much less 
on top of a high mountain peak. 
They can just as easily describe 
their experiences in an elevator 
of a tall building or a ferris wheel 
ride in a carnival. Some enjoy de- 
scribing things high up from their 
view on the ground. Others draw 
about imaginative experiences in 
the air. 
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EXAMPLES OF CHILDREN’S 
CREATIVE WRITING 
I RODE A ROLLER COASTER 
By Kathleen Brush 

I went to a carnival last sum- 
mer with my family. We went on 
the roller coaster. 

You start on the ground. First 
you give the man your ticket. 
Then you get into a little car that 
looks like a rocket, It has other 
people in it. Then they strap you 
in. The car starts climbing a track 
high up in the air. Then — 
whoosh! You’re off! 

I felt like I was flying! Once it 
slowed down on top of a high spot 
and I almost fell off. There was a 
little girl in the seat ahead of us 
who shoot her seat. But I was 
more afraid than she. The only 
thing I could hear was everybody 
screaming. The only thing I could 
see was the track ahead. 


THE CORAL SEA 
By Sharon Lee Williams — 

Last year we went to Virginia 
to see my brother. He was in the 
Navy and was serving on a boat 
called ‘“The Coral Sea.”’ 

It was a big ship. It took up 
two berths. It was a thousand feet 
long and two hundred feet wide. 
It had two decks above water and 
three below. The top deck was 
real clean. You could see the whole 
ship from there, including the 
part that could hold two hundred 
planes at one end. 


ON A FERRIS WHEEL 
By Nancy Lee MacFarlane 

When I was seven years old I 
went to the amusement park. I 
went on the ferris wheel. It went 
up so high and fast that I almost 
swallowed my gum! Going up 
wasn’t so bad, but coming down 
I felt like I was falling. At the 
top I could see many people. They 
looked like little dolls. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 
BUILDING 
By Larry Stokes 
The highest I’ve ever been was 
on top of the tallest building in 
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the world, 


the Empire State 
Building, in New York City. My 
uncle works on the ninety-first 
floor. He has a model of the build- 
ing in glass. 


From the top I could see all of 
Manhatten. Some people say that 
on windy days the building shakes 
and sways, but when I was up I 
could hardly notice it, 


TO CALIFORNIA BY PLANE 
By Judy Vanderwarren 


The highest I’ve been was 
about twenty thousand feet in the 


air. It was when I went to Cali- 
fornia by airplane. 

When we took off I was scared 
stiff, but we went up so smoothly 
and carefully, I never noticed us 
leave the ground. 

Up in the air I was afraid to 
move at first, but I got over that 
pretty soon. When I looked out 
the window all I could see was 
clouds or the blue sky. I couldn’t 
see the buildings anymore. 

When we were landing, I was 
afraid we would crash because the 
buildings looked so close, but we 
didn’t. 
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Proper planning based on sound objectives should produce happy children, harmonious 


group work and future well adjusted adults 


Suggested Curriculum 
For Art In The 
Lower Grades 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Beurevinc that through 
art activities the “whole” man 
is formed, that no activity is art 
unless it is creative, I present 
here a philosophy, a suggested 
method or approach, and (through 
the next issues) ten general ideas 
which may form for you a skele- 
ton curriculum of art. 

I feel that the first step is to 
set up for you a lesson plan form 
which I have discovered is es- 
pecially well suited to the art les- 
son or art unit. The form is as fol- 
lows: 

1. General aim 
a. Relaxation for adjustment 
b. Independent thinking for 
democratic citizenship 
c. Responsibility to our cul- 
ture 
2. Specific aim 
3. Definition of the project or 
unit 
4. Supplies or materials 
5. Procedure 
a. Teacher preparation 
b. Guided directions 
6. Variations of the project 
7. Evaluation 


The general aim is far more im- 
portant than most people realize. 
It is a basic philosophy or thought 
which should be reviewed over 
and over and should be considered 
every time a lesson is formed ard 
every time a new project is con- 
sidered. Every teacher should 


often remove her blinders and 
look down the long road ahead. 
What are our aims? Why do we 
give space to art in any curricu- 
lum? Why do the schools provide 
time, money, and teachers for 
art? What does the art period do 
to form the whole man? These are 
the questions which must be es- 
tablished in the general aim. 


We centered our headings for 
the general aim around three 
areas: that of art for relaxation, 
art for developing independent 
thinkers, and art as it concerns us 
in our responsibility to the level 
of our present and future culture. 
Some of the well stated aims, for- 
mulated by cadet students, run as 
follows: 


Children grow through discov- 
ery, discovery of the world about 
them, discovery of themselves, 
and discovery of those deeper ex- 
periences that transcend self and 
the tangible. This process of 
growth and development is given 
direction in our schools through 
countless avenues of approach, art 
instruction being a richly signif- 
icant one. As the child attempts to 
depict by way of various media 
in the art class what he sees, 
imagines, feels, longs for, or 
thinks about, he reveals his dis- 
coveries to others and at the same 
time adds to the measure of his 
own world and his enjoyment, 


Developing art work which is “all ours.” 
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General aim: To establish an 
atmosphere of ease and relaxa- 
tion which will enable the child 
to enjoy himself and thus develop 
into an emotionally stable adult. 

General aim: A. A child’s ex- 
perience with art, should be one 
of relaxation. Free and creative 
expression is the product and the 
producer of a relaxed state of 
mind and being. This release of 
tension through art expression 
will lead to properly adjusted 
children. B. Citizenship is also an 
objective to be gained from a 
child’s experience with art. Crea- 
tiveness is a phase of independent 
thinking, which is necessary in a 
democracy. Also, under the guid- 
ance of a competent teacher, a 
child can learn to be cooperative 
and unselfish in working with his 
classmates, and transfer this vir- 
tue of good citizenship to his per- 
sonal life. C. Another general in- 
tention in teaching art to children 
is that of culture. It can be inter- 
preted to mean the improvement 
of civilization, by the development 
of fineness of feelings, thoughts, 
tastes and manners. Good taste 
in personal, home and school ap- 
pearance is an example of this 
type of development, 

Art should be an expression of 
enjoyment by an individual whose 
mind and body are attuned to a 
relaxed, wholesome atmosphere. 
When tenseness and strain are 
predominant, creative art dies and 
needless problems arise. Art can- 
not progress. Well-adjusted adults 
are the product of a happy, en- 
joyable atmosphere, which, in 
turn, can produce the kind of art 
we want and need. 

Art is the product of unselfish, 
cooperative working together. An 
individual’s problems seem small 
when there is someone around to 
help find the answer. This idea of 
cooperation is the basis of our 
democratic way of life. If this at- 
titude is carried through in art 
work, the products should be more 
lasting in spirit and value. 

Art should exist for the bene- 
fit of our society as a whole. Not 
only personal satisfaction, but cul- 
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Child’s illustration of Fall 


tural pride, also, enters into this 
art. Man is always trying to im- 
prove his way of life so that other 
societies will look toward his with 
approval. More and better art 
work is needed to call attention to 
these separate societies’ attri- 
butes, and what could be more ap- 
propriate than this improvement 
in art, which has recorded the 
success and fall of many previous 
societies. 

Our specific aim varies from 
the general though there is over- 
lapping of course in general phi- 
losophy. 


Definition of the project is sim- 
ple and direct. 


Listing of supplies is very im- 
portant and must be thorough 
and well thought out. 


Procedure steps at first (for 
beginning teachers) should be de- 
tailed. All teachers’ preparatory 
work should be planned and her 
procedure should be formed. The 
style of lesson must be determined 
and organized—whether it be of 
the dictated style or freely crea- 
tive. 
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Colored leaves in various designs are good for fall — especially September. Use of any 


seasonal changes for inspiration are always g 
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Variations should be listed both 
for future reference and for add- 
ed inspiration to the fast students 
for further suggestions. 

Evaluation is always important 
and it should be done both at the 
time of the formation of the les- 
son and at the culmination of the 
activity. 

Now this lesson plan which we 
have been discussing may be for 
a day, a particular project, or for 
a unit of work. Whatever the 
span, it is good to formulate ideas 
definitely and soundly. 

Next in this phase of planning 
it is well to have a skeleton form 
for the entire year which may be 
filled in with suggested projects. 
It could be outlined something 
like this: 

Month Projects Supplies 

List those projects you know 
must fit into September, October, 
November, etc., for special days, 
seasons, or units. 

We come definitely now to Sep- 
tember. What projects, what 
media for September? 

I always approach this month 
with this attitude: Children (as 
well as teacher) have been on 
vacation. They are, so to speak, 
rusty. Also in the setting up of 
materials, it is hard for the teach- 
er to bring out all the year’s sup- 
plies and have them in order at 
once. So, this indicates that proj- 
ects must be simple and materials 
held to a minimum at first. Proj- 
ects—drawing. Materials—large 
drawing paper such as 12” x 18” 
manila and crayons. This may be 
the extent for the month of Sep- 
tember. 

We are now confronted with 
the problem, what materials does 
the school furnish; what does the 
child supply for himself? I firmly 
believe that in order to teach chil- 
dren appreciation for and care of 
materials they need to supply 
some of their own. I expect my 
school children to furnish their 
own crayons and water color paint 
and equipment. (This includes 
rag, brush, etc.) The rest, except 
for a few special things, I supply. 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Does the accomplishment of your aim bring a carry-over into constructive 
pastime in the home? 
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make them all As plain as plaincan be. Then Fa-ther called six let-ters out For me to join to- 


geth-er; And much to my sur-prise I found I'd plain-ly writ-ten “Mother.” And don’t youknow, she 


poce_rit. 


is so proud She’s put it in a frame, And says she never knew before How love-ly was her name. 
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FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 


Let Them 


IRENE HAZEL 
Art Supervisor 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


A RT is a basic impulse and 
primary children are uninhibited 
with it. They “dare to do” the 
things older children would avoid. 
The matter of technique and lack 
of experience is not theirs to 
worry about. They blithely set 
down on paper a symbol that to 
them is a house or a man or a 
tree and are perfectly happy with 
it. If they tire of the whole thing 
they leave it where they wish. 
So, art is theirs to enjoy. They 
love to draw. Combine this with 
a natural impetus and urge for 
expression such as their parade 
float provided at Hallowe’en and 
enthusiasm is unbounded and ar- 
tistic endeavor unlimited. 

No holiday is more stimulating 
than Hallowe’en and when this 
is combined with another holiday 
the inspiration for any number 
of learning activities is present. 
Seeing this as a means of bring- 
ing about an awareness of envi- 
ronment as well as a motivation 
for a reading and writing lesson 
the teacher was quick to make 
the most of a made to order learn- 
ing situation, 

This community has a big Hal- 
lowe’en celebration with floats 
from the schools. The theme for 
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the floats was “Holidays” and the 
primary grades had for their 
float, “Thanksgiving.” To the 
question, ‘“‘What would you like 
to draw today?’. The answers 
were “our float”, “the pilgrims”, 
“the Hallowe’en parade’’. By prep- 
aration of the float and costuming 
the children the pilgrims had be- 
come very real to them. Most 
often for first graders this is not 
true, they lack the experience to 
visualize such different life situa- 
tions. Through this activity a 
visual image was clarified and 
they were eager to put their new- 
found knowledge down. 

These drawings are a result of 
Mrs. McGill’s second month first 
graders and the reading and writ- 
ing lesson they enjoyed along 
with their art work. 

It’s fun to learn. 

It’s fun to draw. 
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a We had Pilgrims and a church 


“Halloween is over. 
We had a big time last night. 
We were in the parade. 

We had a Thanksgiving Float. 
It was a very pretty float. 


on it. 


This is a picture of the float.” 
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Gory 


“IT have a brother. His name is Louie. I play with him. 
He is five. We play cowboys. We want a new sister.” 


Faces 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


W uen children illustrate 
stories or experiences the faces of 
people in the pictures is a small 
part of the whole. The children 
make the faces any way that suits 
them or make no features at all. 
But there are other occasions 
when the features of the face are 
their greatest concern. 


The children sometimes draw 
self portraits or draw pictures of 
each other. Miss Straw’s first 
grade drew themselves. But be- 
fore they began they took turns 
looking into a mirror brought in 
for the purpose. They studied 
features. The first and most im- 
portant observation that 
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much of the hair could be seen. 
It was not just a fringe around 
the top of the head. They studied 
the shape of the head and re- 
marked whether or not the ears 
could be seen. 


They pointed out that they had 
foreheads and eyebrows and also 
had chins. The teacher told them 
that the face was a good design 
for it was not just empty space. 
The features were not far apart. 


The fact that a face is a good 
design is of great importance to 
older children and each teacher 
finds the face is good medium 
for teaching design, but for the 
first grade the chief aim was to 


“T have a grandfather and a grandmother and a father 
and mother and a brother Craig and cousins Dorothy 


and Harold.” 


make pictures of themselves. 


They worked diligently for 
some time, after the discussion 
and a second look into the mirror. 
When the self-portraits were fin- 
ished they were put on the bul- 
letin board, all twenty-six of 
them, and the pupils studied the 
results. The eyes did not show 
up very well. Some were so small 
they could hardly be seen at all, 
others were colored faintly and 
could not be seen across the room. 


Teacher and children agreed 
something should be done so down 
came the pictures and the chil- 
dren applied muscle. The eyes be- 
came dark and big and round. 
Very few of the children made 
any attempt to show the pupil, or 
the iris as distinct from each 
other. 


When the pictures were finished 
the teacher asked each child to 
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Emotional type of 


wing by a first grade child 


As Jimmy sees himself 


tell something about himself and 
she wrote the remarks on the 
back of the pictures. Many of the 


_ pictures resembled the child that 


drew it in some way. 


Robbie portrayed himself with 
a big smile. He is a happy and 
confident child with much person- 
ality and force of character. He 
said, “I can make good things. I 
am a nice boy to good people. I 
never fight when I am not sup- 
posed to.”’ 

Connie disregarded the straight 
front view of herself which she 
saw in the mirror in order to draw 
her pony tail. She is delicate and 
feminine, It is therefore a sur- 
prise to read her comments, “I 
have a brother. His name is Louie. 
Ile is fine. We play cowboys.” 

This same group of primary 
children later drew clowns in con- 
nection with a project about the 
circus. Again they drew only the 
heads. They remembered some of 
the cunings they learned about 


“I can make good things. I am a nice boy to good 


people. I never fight when I am not supposed to.” 
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faces. The eyes were a prominent 
part of the face. The faces were 
good designs because the features 
were not too scattered, and were 
not too small. 


There are many other occasions 
when the children draw faces in 
the course of the year. Sometimes 
they draw each other. One third 
grade teacher had the children 
turn their desks to face each other 
in pairs. In this way they had an 
opportunity to look at a face care- 


fully and see what eyes were real- 
ly like. They saw that a mouth 
was not a heart shape. 


At Halloween time and perhaps 
in connection with the study of 
certain countries the children 
learn about masks. They enjoy 
inventing their own designs for 
masks. Their feeling for good 


spacing (balance, unity, and sub- 
ordination) is improved, though 
the teacher does not use these 
terms with small children. 


A Procedure For The 


First Days In 
Kindergarten 


HAZEL H. LESLIE 


W ere we able to look into 
the mind of a five-year-old as he 
contemplates his first experiences 
at school, we might find some- 
thing like this: 


“That school is pretty fine. My 
friend Joe goes there and he says 
it is a good school. He is in the 
fourth grade. I’ve walked past it 
with my folks. We looked in the 
windows. I will walk with Joe 
when school starts. 


“T wonder what that teacher is 
like. My friend Sharon likes her 
a lot. She says they have fun ev- 
ery day — but Bill, the kid across 
the street, says that she gets 
cross sometimes. 


“IT know Jimmy and Nancy and 
my cousin Sue will be going there 
with me, but I wonder who else 
will be there. I guess there will be 
lots of kids.” 


These probably express to a 
meager extent the feelings rather 
than the thoughts of a Kinder- 
garten enrollee. He is usually will- 
ing to accept the school room, but 
he is at least slightly concerned 
about his teacher and the group 


of five-year-olds who will be his 
associates when school starts. 
This is because he has had little 
or no experience living daily, 
away from home, with many his 
size and age. He is also emerging 
from a “solo” world into a “so- 
cial” world and is very conscious 
of his fellows. It is important for 
him and everyone around him 
that each little individual in the 
group of many gets off to a good 
start in his school experience. 


Kindergarten teachers are cap- 
able observers of individual dif- 
ferences, but not knowing each 
child as well the first day of school 
as they certainly will on the last, 
they need to devise some system 
for the opening days in which 
there will be the maximum of 
control and the minimum of over- 
stimulation of individuals in the 
group. Beginning days are trying 
for the teacher too. In her desire 
to have things go well she may 
overprepare and have too many 
“centers of interest” set up in the 
room. In doing so, she paves the 
way for the immature and inse- 
cure children in the group to be- 
come either too aggressive or re- 
treat into shyness — thereby 


Indeed in every art lesson the 
teacher attempts to increase the 
pupils feeling for good arrange- 
ment. She knows that in their ad- 
ult life they will have occasion 
continually to arrange, study ar- 
rangements, and enjoy good plac- 
ing, the work of artists. But they 
will have little occasion to draw 
realistically unless they special- 
ize along that line, and when they 
do that, the feeling for good ar- 
rangement will still be the im- 
portant part of their work. 


starting poor behavior patterns 
the very first day. 


At a workshop conducted by 
Mrs. Mae Harville of San Mateo 
schools, San Luis Obispo City and 
County kindergarten teachers 
were greatly helped with this 
“first days’ problem. We were 
told that the successfu! develop- 
ment of a spontaneous but well 
controlled kindergarten during 
the entire year depends on how 
well the teacher breaks down 
procedures and routines to the 
most elementary beginnings. A 
teacher should set about teaching 
her children to understand and 
appreciate each routine and pro- 
cedure by first demonstrating, 
then dramatizing and finally prac- 
ticing it, until even the shyest 
knows the when, where, what, 
why and how of each. In so doing 
she establishes the security in his 
school experiences to which each 
child is entitled and in turn helps 
to eliminate poor behavior pat- 
terns. 


Obviously there are many more 
of these routines and procedures 
to establish in the beginning than 
later in the year, but the same 
method should be followed for 
anything new throughout the 
year. 


Mrs. Harville helped us to out- 
line in detail activities for the 
first days. For the program to be 
effective all furniture must be re- 
moved from the room, (or hidden 
behind screens) except teacher’s 
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desk, piano, rug, one small table crayons may follow. Notice, too, may be free to greet each child. 
and one small chair. As the sched- that it is suggested that one 
ule indicates the remainder of the work with the children as a total 
furniture is added gradually. group for a long time. 

Likewise, all materials and other Kindergarten teachers in San 
equipment are added as needed. The room should be decorated Luis Obispo City and County who 
As indicated on the schedule, clay with flowers and interesting pic- have followed it are convinced of 
(plasticene) may be introduced tures. It is well to havea “helper” its value, especially with groups 
the second day. Tables, books, the first day, so that the teacher of many children. 


The outline follows, as we have 
’ revised it after several years’ use. 


Program For First Days of School 


First Day 


When back sit with backs 
to wall, around room, show 
a picture of same animal 
as one in room, Mount it 
on nice red paper low 
down. Let several children 
touch it and pat it. 


When all are seated 
again get out pet. 
(Guinea pig, rabbit, 
kitten or unusual 
toy) talk about it, | 
have several children 
touch it. 


Go for a walk 
around the 
room. (follow 
the leader.) 


Everybody sits 
on rug. All 
have a cracker 
visit a little 

(9 - 10) 


Repeat Repeat 


(10-11) 


Repeat Repeat Mount a second picture 
same subject. Touch. Talk 


about house he lives in. 


Repeat (walk on 
tip toe for a 
change) 


Repeat 
(11-12) 


Mount a third picture 
same subject. Touch. Talk 
about food animal eats. 


Rest 10-12-15 minutes use large 
newspapers to rest on. Pretend 
newspaper is bed. Smooth it 
with hands (you do it too) make 
it nice to lie on, talk about it. 
Sing to them. No piano. Sing 
simple lullaby like ‘Rock-a-Bye 
Baby” make rest seem impor- 
tant. 


Pretend to be 
the animal. 


Mention Bathroom. Have everyone go who 
will. While children wait for others they can 
be given rhythm sticks to tap lightly on 
floor. Clapping softly may be better. 


Repeat 


SEPTEMBER, 


Sing song about animal. Tell 
them to tell mother “they 
learned a song today” tell them 
to sing it to her. 


| March with soft music. If you 
| notice any over stimulation do 


not use music again for a few 
days. 


While some go to the bathroom the rest get 
papers and spread out to rest as before. 
When all are quiet sing lullabye. Follow with 
quiet nursery rhyme, When rest is over 
teach them to bring papers to you and stack 
them in proper place. 


Talk about safety. Get ready to go home. 
Show them how to help each other call at- 
tention to common courtesies. Make a 
ceremony over leaving school and going 
home. 


| | Walk 
| again 
| 
} | 
| 
} 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
# # 
Repeat | March, 
| 
| 
| | 
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Second Day 


Follow approximately the same 
procedure as the day before; re- 
peat often, make the periods of 
work very short. Avoid confusion 
and over-stimulation. 

1. They may be able to use 
plasticene the second day. 
They use it on paper or card- 
board as they sit on the 
floor. If they use plasticene, 
give each child a plastic bag 
to keep it in. Print his name 
on his bag and show each 
child where to put it. Be sure 
you make it seem like an 
“extra special” place. 

2. Again, talk about safety and 
teach the common courtesies. 


Third Day 


1. Put some books out on a table. 
Sit down with a few children 
in the chairs and have the oth- 
er children cluster around. Talk 
about how nice it is to have a 
table and nice books. Look at 
some of the pictures. Now look 
at one picture. Tell about it. 
Then have the children get up 
and give the chairs to another 
five or six different children. 

2. Then say, “Wouldn’t it be nice 
if we had more tables?” ““May- 
be we can have more when we 
learn how to use them.” 

3. Later have six children put up 
hands and try sitting quietly at 
the table to look at a picture. 
(Keep adding a table one at a 
time until all are in the room. 
It should take eight or nine 
days to do this. Don’t add any- 


4. Piano 


Ding, dong, ding, dong, 

What is that sound I hear 
Now September has come 
School bells ring far and near. 


thing on a Friday. The room 
will look strange to them on 
Monday. This rule applies all 
year.) 


Suggestions For The Days Which 
Follow 


1. Reading pictures is a very im- 
portant skill. Children should 
do it very often. 

2. Work as a total group for a 
long time. 


3. Start your own fire drill 


(partners) two three 
weeks ahead of a scheduled 
one (also atom drill.) make a 
game of it. 

signals are taught 
when there is a need for such 
signals. This is usually nec- 
essary when all the tables and 
chairs are in the room and the 
children are ready to learn to 
work in groups. Make a game 
“learning to obey the piano 
signal.” 

a. Make piano signal; say, 
“See if we can stop.” 

b. If some don’t stop, say, 

“Well you did pretty well 
but (Alice) didn’t hear.” 

c. Have those who hear cover 
ears. Make it a privilege 
for those who didn’t to try 
again. 

d. Have them put heads 
down. Those who hear lift 
their heads. 

5. Crayons are given out and 
used when all the tables are in 
the room. Children are taught 
where to draw, ie: On paper, 
not on table, wall, etc. 


Ding Dong 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


Ding, dong, ding, dong, 

I am glad September is here, 
So I can join my friends 

For another happy year 


6. 


10. 


12. 
13. 
14, 


It will be a month before any 
children will go off in groups. 
Some will not be ready as 
soon as that. 


. Each new medium is intro- 


duced in a group situation (as 
tables and books were intro- 
duced.) 


. Going out into the playground 


is real adventure. It can be 
very frightening to a young 
child. Don’t try it until it 
seems logical. When all the 
tables are in the room, there 
is less room inside. So, march 
outside. Marching keeps chil- 
dren close together. Mark off 
the play area with a stick or 
chalk, hop or skip, or roll a 
ball, as you did in the room. 
Do nothing more the first day 
or so. (If you need to use a 
whistle outside, practice in- 
side for a few days first.) 


. In introducing the playhouse, 


tell a story or make a need to 
want a playhouse. Let each 
child handle it as the others 
watch. Do this in short per- 
iods. After each few try it, 
have an evaluation period and 
talk about the way to work in 
the playhouse. 

Introduce toys, working tools, 
scissors, and paint in the 
same way. 

Sing a great deal. 

Make up rhythms. 

Read stories to children. 

Let children “play-read” sto- 
ries to you and to other chil- 
dren, 


Ding, dong, ding, dong, 
Children, come along, 
Come back to school 

For study, play and song. 
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Buffalo, New York 


W uen children are _ old 
enough to manipulate wire, there 
are unlimited possibilities in wire 
twisting. 

Wire gives line and action; it 
suggests form in a more tangible 
way than does paint or crayon. 
Wire can be twisted, looped, or 
used as a straight line. When it 
is finished, the wire sculpture can 
be turned and viewed from dif- 
ferent positions. 

Black “stove pipe” wire is 
probably the cheapest; but cop- 
per, brass, colored covered wire, 
and even the wire from old ex- 
tension cords can be utilized. 

Children should be allowed to 
experiment by twisting and com- 
bining wires to see what the ma- 
terial itself suggests. The wires 
may be combined with buttons, 
corks, yarn, cardboard, colored 
papers, etc. After working with 
the wire for a time, the children 
may carry out their ideas of some 
of their projects — farm-yard 
figures, a parade, or a circus. 

A “Junk Jungle” was made by 
a class at the Academy Street 
School in Williamsville, New 
York. 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Wire combined with other materials. Other participants in 
the “Junk Jungle.” 


Work With Wire 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Associate Professor of Art Education 
State College for Teachers 


Wire with thread wound across the wire 


Radio wire was used for this 


Foil over wire. One of the animals from “Junk Jungle.” 
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By coiling the wires or using 
small discarded springs, children 
can create figures that even have 
slight movement. Of course, the 


Horse with spring legs that gallops 


wire can always be rebent so 

that the figures assume other po- 

sitions from time to time. 
Threads or string wound loose- 


Hands Off 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ir IS extremely difficult for a 
parent or teacher to know just 
how much guidance and how 
much supervision to give to chil- 
dren of varying ages today. Their 
problem could be likened to the 
case of a doctor who must decide 
the right amount of medicine to 
give his patient. Too much or 
too little may very easily spell 
failure. 

We have two examples in mind 
which will show where too much 
supervision is detrimental to the 
child’s mental growth. 

A short time ago, we were car- 
rying on in our home a small 
private sale of articles left over 
from a church fair. We had vol- 
unteered to have them here for 
the benefit of neighbors and 
friends who had been unable to 
attend the larger event. 

The mother of a girl eight 
years old had been in to make a 
few purchases. As she left she 
said, “I’m sending Janie in by 
herself to buy a few things of 
her own. I want her to take the 
responsibility of choosing and 
paying for the articles.” 


Thus Janie came in by herself 
and deliberately and carefully 
made her purchases. Now, as to 
whether they were the worst 
purchases ever made, we would 
not care to say, but they were 
HER OWN SELECTIONS. She 
had the best time ever, and 
learned by actual experience how 
far her money would go in buy- 
ing what she wanted. 

The following day, another 
neighbor came in bringing her 
young daughter Dottie with her. 
While the mother was busy look- 
ing at something, Dottie was 
studying various articles very 
carefully. Whenever she would 
pick up something of interest to 
her, she would turn to us and 
Say, 

“Now, I’d like that, but my 
mother would never approve.” 

The child was only too right 
in her assumption. Whenever 
Dottie showed signs of interest in 
anything at all, her mother would 
Say, 

“What do you want that for? 
You know you’d never use it.” 
Or — - “Of course your Dad 


Early Animals — made by covering wire structure with 


heavy yarn 


ly across the wire figures some- 
times give a suggestion of solid- 
ity and texture as in the illustra- 
tion of the kangaroo. 


wouldn’t want that. Put it down 
at once.” Again — ‘No you can’t 
have that. We’ve got hundreds 
like that at home.” 

All this when Dottie actually 
had a paper route of her own and 
was earning her own pin money. 

Which child will first learn to 
accept responsibilities however 
small when placed upon her? 
Which child will learn through 
actual experience how to choose 
wisely or even unwisely when de- 
cisions must be made? Which 
child will develop the power to 
stand on her own and be prepared 
to meet a crisis in her life, wheth- 
er it be large or small, important 
or unimportant? 

Of course these two examples 
concerned trivial matters, but of- 
ten it is the rule rather than the 
exception that the child is not 
taught to think enough or do 
enough on his or her own initia- 
tive. 

Naturally we agree that pa- 
rental guidance and supervision 
must always continue both in the 
background and in the fore- 
ground, until the child is ready 
to stand on his own. 

Just as the mother bird knows 
when it’s time for the baby birds 
to leave the nest on their own, 
so must we know when it’s time 
for HANDS OFF in dealing with 
our young of today. 
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Ir ALL the children and adults 
in the United States who had a 
speech problem were put together 
into one group, they would com- 
pose a population as large as New 
York City. In America’s class- 
rooms today one child in ten 
could benefit from speech help. 

Parents and educators are be- 
coming more aware that the child 
with a speech defect is truly han- 
dicapped. An uncorrected speech 
defect can cause 4 child much so- 
cial embarrassment. As a result 
he may develop a serious person- 
ality maladjustment. Studies 
show also, that speech defects 
that persist into adulthood may 
result in at least a 25% reduction 
in total income. 

Many parents think that speech 
is an attribute that a child just 
develops all of a sudden. The 
truth is that speech must be 
learned. The child learns speech 
by hearing it and then imitating. 
Fortunately, most children hear 
enough good speech to develop it 
properly. Too often however, cer- 
tain conditions exist which make 
it difficult if not impossible for 
the child to develop normal 
speech. When the youngster re- 
ceives little speech stimulation in 
the home, or his speech is con- 
stantly criticized, a speech prob- 
lem is in the making. 

To use an example that speech 
must be learned we may use a 
theoretical case of a child who 
would be raised in a sound proof 
room. We would assume that a 
nurse would take care of his phys- 
ical needs, but that the child 
heard no sounds. This child would 
develop no speech. He would prob- 
ably do some babbling or grunt- 
ing, but he would have no intelli- 
gible speech, since he had heard 
none. He would have no pattern 
to follow. 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Children Must Learn Speech 


MARTIN TONN 


Special Education Supervisor 
Carroll County, lowa 


When a child enters the pri- 
mary grade it is not unusual for 
him to still be substituting or 
omitting some sounds. 

It is during the primary year, 
with the increased speech activ- 
ity, that most youngsters correct 
sounds that are defective or miss- 
ing. However, if their speech 
background has been deficient, 
their speech problem may per- 
sist. An analysis of these prob- 
lems, and the classroom teacher’s 
role in solving them should be 
worth our consideration. 

Speech problems may be divid- 
ed into three general categories: 
functional articulation, organic 
speech problems, and stuttering. 

Functional articulation prob- 
lems are so-called because there 
is no organic or physical basis 
for the difficulty. These children 
may substitute sounds such as w 
for l, as in “wady” for “lady”. 
Or they may simply omit a sound 
as ‘“‘poon” for “spoon”. Some 
times they may simply make an 
approximation of the sound. 

When the child has only a few 
simple substitutions or omissions, 
the teacher can work with the 
child, remembering to work on 
just one sound at a time. Usually 
she will want to work on the 
sound easiest for the child to 
learn, such as the th, which can 
be observed in a mirror. 

In functional articulation prob- 
lems, the child must first learn to 
identify and discriminate between 
sounds. This may be done by let- 
ting the child hear and see the 
sound in pictures. Then let him 
find pictures out of a group of 
picture cards that contain the 
sound. Finally, he should be able 
to pick out “by ear’ when the 
desired sound is produced. 

When the child can identify 
and discriminate between the 


correct and incorrect sound, he 
should imitate it. At first he will 
produce the sound in isolation, 
for example, f-f-f-f-f. He will 
then go on to syllables, such as 
fee fi fo foo, and then to words, 
sentences and poems. 

The main goal, of course, is to 
enable him to use the sound cor- 
rectly in his everyday speech. It 
is important that the child learn 
all these steps thoroughly, hence 
it is advisable not to rush him at 
any phase. The speed at which a 
child progresses depends upon the 
ability and attitude of the child 
and the teacher. 

In all these steps, the teacher 
will find it helpful to make use 
OI games and competition to help 
motivate the child. For example, 
the simple game of “climb the 
ladder” is very popular with 
most youngsters. The teacher 
draws two ladders on paper or 
on the blackboard. When the child 
guesses or produces a sound cor- 
rectly, he may climb a step, and 
when he makes an error, the 
teacher climbs a step. In indentifi- 
cation of the sound a group of se- 
lected picture cards may be used. 
The teacher says the name of the 
picture and the child must indi- 
cate whether or not it contains 
the sound being worked on. If he 
gets it correctly, the child gets 
the card, if not, the teacher gets 
it. The one with the most cards 
at the end of the session wins the 
game. Puzzles may be used in 
several ways. If the child pro- 
duces a sound correctly he may fit 
a piece into the puzzle until it 
is completed. The puzzle may con- 
tain a name or color that is suit- 
able for speech practice. For ex- 
ample, if the child is working on 
the v sound, a valentine puzzle 
would be appropriate. He could 
say, as he puts each piece into 
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the puzzle, “This is the bottom 
of the valentine.” 

Almost any competitive game 
or activity can be utilized in 
speech practice. Animal rummy, 
coloring games, spin-the-dial type 
games. and a multitude of others 
are suitable for speech traininz. 
The rules of all these games may 
be adapted so the child may ex- 
perience some success each time. 
The teacher should be very care- 
ful, however, that the child does 
not become so engrossed in the 
game that he forgets about the 
speech aspect. Much of this work 
can be integrated with the phon- 
ics period. 

Organic speech problems in- 
clude the child with a cleft-pal- 
ate, the cerebral palsied child, ex- 
treme oral or dental deformities, 
and the hard-of-hearing child. 
For the most part, these young- 
sters will require medical atten- 
tion and clinical speech therapy. 
Any work the classroom teacher 
does should be to supplement and 
reinforce the work of the speech 
therapist, if his services are avail- 
able in your school system. The 
teacher should be alert to signs 
of a hearing problem, such as, 
inattention, poor work when oral 
instructions are given, and strain- 
ing to watch the teacher’s face 
when she is talking. 


Stuttering, although not so 
frequent as articulation problems, 
is a complex difficulty. Functional 
articulation problems constitu‘%e 
about 75% of the total number 
of speech defective children, while 
only one out of 100 or 150 chil- 
dren have a stuttering prob'em. 
Experiments show that stuttering 
has no physical basis. Most stut- 
terers can sing or talk in unison 
without evidence of stutter'ng. 
Usually they will not stutter if 
they talk to themselves or to a 
pet, It is rather, an anxiety-ten- 
sion problem. 

Studies reveal that the average 
child between the ages of three 
and five, when he begins to talk 
more frequently in sentences, will 
hesitate or repeat about 45 times 
per thousand words. When no at- 
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tion is called to this, or no pres- 
sure is put on the child, he will 
usually pass into normal speech. 
If a worried parent or teacher, 
however, continually interrupts 
the child and tells him to “slow 
down,” or “stop stammering,” 
the child becomes apprehensive of 
these normal repetitions. He thus 
becomes anxious and _ fearful 
about his speech and may develop 
blocks and hesitations denoting a 
real stuttering problem. 


In addition to this crucial 
period when a child is starting to 
speak more, he faces another im- 
portant speech phase when he 
starts to school. Here he finds 


I Like to 
Go Walking 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I like to go walking 
Down the road, 
And maybe greet 
A friendly toad, 


Or watch a squirrel 
Climb a tree, 

Or see a woodchuck 
Hide from me. 


I iike to go walking 
Down the road 

And smile when I meet 
A friendly toad. 


himself in a new speech environ- 
ment with the teacher and his 
classmates. It is vital, therefore, 
that the teacher help the child 
to feel secure in the school situa- 
tion. She should call no special 
attention to any hesitations or 
repetitions that he may have. 
There is no such thing as a per- 
fectly fluent speaker, and we 
shouldn’t expect a child to be. 
Even the average adult, speaking 
extemporaneously, will repeat or 
hesitate, say “and” or “oh” and 
“ah” five or more times per min- 
ute! Check this on the next ocas- 
sion when you hear someone 
speaking informally. If a child al- 
ready exhibits definite blocks and 
undue tension about his speech, it 
would be wise to refer him to the 
speech therapist, if available. The 


most effective treatment for stut- 
tering it would seem, is preventive 
action. A child who is encouraged, 
but not pushed, into speech, and 
who feels secure, is not likely to 
develop a stuttering problem. 

While it is known that about 
one child in ten is in need of 
speech help, it is also recognized 
that a good share of these young- 
sters may be adequately helped 
by the classroom teacher, with 
the guidance of a speech thera- 
pist. Dr. Ernest Fossum, of lowa 
Teacher’s College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has done considerable work 
in this area. His work has shown 
that the teacher, when she knows 
what to do, is an invaluable asset 
in helping children with their 
speech problems. 


Some states require that a 
teacher have at least one course in 
speech correction in order to 
qualify for an elementary certifi- 
cate. This is certainly a sound re- 
quirement, as communication is a 
vital tool to all children and ad- 
ults. 

The more severe speech prob- 
lems, particularly organic cases, 
require the help of a qualified 
speech therapist. More and more 
school systems are engaging the 
services of such an individual. 
There is still a shortage of such 
workers, but the field is expand- 
ing to meet the need. If there is 
no therapist in your school, your 
state department of public in- 
struction can inform you of serv- 
ices available in your state. Many 
colleges and universities have 
summer speech clinics. The Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults is another 
source of literature and informa- 
tion in this area. They may be 
contacted at 11 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The classroom teacher has a 
busy schedule each day. She may 
have to help these children a few 
moments before or after school, 
or at the noon hour. She may 
gain rich satisfaction however, 
in the knowledge that her efforts 
are helping some child to lead a 
happier, more effective life. 
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How Plants And 
Animals Grow 


Kindergarten — 


VAL JEAN 


Ir IS often impossible to have 
a regular Science Period in the 
primary grades and in the kinder- 
garten the teaching will naturally 
be informal in nature. This, I 
feel, is very much of an advan- 
tage. In my experience with 
youngsters, I find that they re- 
spond much better if the condi- 
tiors are more free and relaxing. 
By this I do not mean that half 
will listen and half will mill 
around and pay no attention 
whatever. There is a _ happy 
medium between this type of 
thing and the extremely formal 
classroom of twenty years ago 
when a child was afraid to say 
what he thought. j 


A “Show and Tell” period pro- 
vides a wonderful opportunity for 
all the Science anyone wishes to 
teach in any of the Primary 
Grades. This will take care of (1) 
motivation, (2) making work 
reasonable, (3) scientific exper- 
iments, (4) looking up informa- 
tion in text books, (5) using sup- 
plementary books for additional 
information, (6) keeps. parent 
interest high (children 
will create this interest at home 
as they become accustomed to 
bringing back material from pic- 
nics, Sunday afternoon drives, old 
alarm clocks, beetles and worms 
from their own back yard, watch- 
ing birds and building feeders at 
home etc.) and (7) above all keeps 
children busy delving into things 
which they themselves really 
want to learn. With a situation 
of this type Science is one of your 
most interesting subjects and I 
have found it the best way in the 
world to get to krow your chil- 
dren. 


I’ve been teaching for twenty 
years and I’ve never found a child 
who didn’t love birds, flowers, 
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trees, the beautiful sunshine and 
even the rain. I use a “Show and 
Tell” period all of the time with a 
kindergarten group. It works 
wonders in September when John- 
ny is so shy and it is so hard to 
get a conversation going. Just 
mention vacations or “What did 
you play last summer?” “Did you 
go on a picnic?”, “What did you 
see?’’, “Tell us about it”. — then 
you’re off. There will be all sorts 
of shells brought in from sea- 
shores, lake-shores, river banks 
and small streams. Turtles, frogs, 
toads, salamanders, worms, cater- 
pillars, etc. Flowers (wild and 
cultivated) leaves, seed pods, 
acorns, nuts, rabbit tails, squirrel 
tails, pheasant and grouse feath- 
ers even aquariums are sent in by 
the parents. Field trips are taken 
to see old bird nests, a family of 
puppies or baby kittens. Plants 
are taken inside in the winter and 
brought to school for safe keeping 
until spring. — All of these things 
and many more go into making 
your Science classes the most 
happy part of your day. 

In order to simplify this and 
make it of more practical help to 
you as a teacher, I am going to 
list the scientific facts that may 
be taught under this heading 
“How Plants and Animals Live’, 
and also group them as I feel they 
could best be taught from Septem- 
ber through to June. 

Keep in mind, won’t you, that I 
feel a unit of this type should be 
so taught that it would carry 
right through the entire year. To 
my way of thinking, this is the 
most important phase of Science 
in the primary grades. Blowing 
bubbles, makirg pin wheels to see 
which way the wind blows, flying 
kites, noting the weather each 
day etc. are all part of our science 
work but do not absorb nearly as 


much time and may be worked in 
as we go along. I still feel that 
our largest, most important part 
of science (to a primary child) is 


’ how plants and animals grow. 


Science facts can’t help but 
carry over into our music, poetry 
and art classes. Plans for these 
will also be incorporated in our 
unit of work. 

Let us for practical purposes 
group our study according to the 
seasons :— 

(Note: These are suggestions 
of what can be done — No one 
teacher can be expected to do 
them all. Choose the ones that 
are best for your group. Add 
others you think of which aren’t 
here.) 


I. Autumn 
A. Activities 
1. Building a science shelf 
a. Collections of shells — 
(all sizes) 
. Old bird nests 
. Butterflies 
. Caterpillars 
Worms 
. Flowers from our 
gardens 
g. Green leaves from the 
trees 
h. Stones 
Bird feathers, Animal 
tails (when father goes 
hunting) 
Seed pods, Acorns, nuts, 
etc. 
2. Building an Aquarium 
8. Potting plants to make our 
room attractive 
4. Building a Terrarium 
5. Pressing leaves and watch- 
ing them turn color 
6. Planting bulbs outdoors for 
spring blooming 
7. Making Jack-o-lantern from 
pumpkin 
8. Drying pumpkin seeds for 
spring planting 
9. Planting acorns outdoors 
(All paintings and drawings 
should be without patterns to be 
of any value to the child. To 
teach cutting, spray painting etc. 
a few patterns may be used.) 
G. Hand work — pressing leaves 
Spray painting around leaves, 
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pumpkin shapes, turkeys, 
wild animals, etc. 
Making wall mural — depict- 
ing the season — suggest 
trees with colored leaves, 
children raking leaves into 
piles etc. Hunters in the 
woods 

Working with clay — form- 

ing rabbits, turtles, nuts, etc. 

Pressing leaves on clay (will 

show very clearly leaf veins, 

leaf shapes etc.) 

Colored chalk pictures (all 

free hand) 

Painting with tempera paints 

(A child’s own ideas.) 

Pumpkins, rabbits, balls etc. 

made from paper mache and 

painted 

Constructing wagons, carts, 

baby beds etc. from paste- 

board boxes — wheels of old 
spools. 

(Bring in use of wheels to 

make boxes pull easy). 

Finger Plays and Action 

Rhymes: 

About bunnies — 

Squirrel — etc. 

Example — 

(a) Five little squirrels 
sitting in a tree 
The first one 
“What do I see?” 
The second one said 
“T see a gun” 

The third one said 
‘*Boy, we’d better 


said 


run”. 

The fourth one said 
“Let’s hide in the 
shade”’. 

The fifth one said “Ah, 
phooey — I’m _ not 
afraid’’. 


Then bang! went the 
gun — and away they 
run — every one. 
“This is the bunny 
with ears so funny 
And this is the hole in 
the ground 

At the slightest noise 
he pricks up his ears 
and into the hole he 
bounds.” 

Songs to Sing: 

Autumn 


(b) 


Songs about 


leaves — jack frost — sun- 
shine — rain — the seasons, 
animals in the woods, getting 
ready for winter, etc. 
Rhythms: — Raking leaves 
Pretend to be falling leaves 
Bunnies hopping, squirrel 
running 

Walking in the woods 
Gathering nuts and acorns 
Walking like turtles 


K. Poems: 


1 


. About rain (On rainy days) 


Example — I like to look out of 


my window and see 

The rain dripping down on 
the leaves of the trees 

They shiver a little and bow 
in their places 

While old mother nature is 
washing their faces. 
. About sunshine 
. Turning leaves 
. Animals, etc. 


Winter: 
Activities: 

1. Making a snowman 
(Discuss how we come to 
have snow). 

2. Showing toys we received 
for Christmas. Brings dis- 
cussion of what makes 
them work etc. 

3. Watching for frost 
(Making frost by use of ice 
cubes and salt). 

4. Making ice cream for a 
Xmas party 

5. Putting salt on sidewalk to 
melt ice 

6. Caring for our plants each 

day 

. Caring for aquarium 

. Daily care of any animals 

which may have _ been 
brought in. 

9. Getting a Christmas Tree 
(Discussion of difference 
between Xmas tree and 
trees which shed _ their 
leaves) 


10. Caring for our tree (Water- 


‘ing daily) 


11. Watching thermometer and 


listening to weather re- 
ports 


12. Making weather calendar 
13. Feeding house plants 
14. Building a bird feeder 


15. Observing birds 
16. Plant Narcissus bulbs in 


colored stones — watch 
sprouting and_ eventual 
blooming 
B. Music — 
Songs about winter weather, 


etc. 
C. Literature 
A wealth of snow poems, winter 
bird poems. 
Finger plays and action rhymes 
Stories about the animals which 
hibernate over the winter 
Making up our own rhymes and 
stories about playing outdoors, 
the birds we see, etc. 
D. Handwork — 
1. Paper mache’ animals to be 
given for gifts 
2. Paper mache’ snowmen for 
table decorations 

3. Christmas candles (Discuss 
why they burn. Show how 
they go out when oxygen is 
shut off. 

4. Chalk pictures 

5. Murals depicting the season 
Ill. Spring — 
A. Activities — 

1. Planting onions in a sand 
box. (Remove sand and fill 
box with good earth from a 
greenhouse. If you are able 
to get soil of your own — 
mix with some fertilizer & 
explain why). Have a party 
and eat the onions when 
they are large enough. 

2. Planting grass seed or a 
large single seed on wet cot- 
ton or damp sawdust. Note 
how quickly plant dies 
when food from within seed 
is gone. 

8. Place a nice green plant in 
a dark cupboard and com- 
pare with plants which 
have been allowed to re- 
main in the sun. 

4. Bring a bunny to school for 
a few days. Keep in clean 
screened pen. Watch his 
habits. 

5. A brooder of about 8 baby 
chicks may be kept in the 
classroom for several weeks 
with a minimum of trouble. 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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I Introduction 


Tere are ten articles in 
this manuscript. All deal with ex- 
periences we have had with chil- 
dren in getting them ready for 
first grade, As the articles appear 
from time to time in American 
Childhood, you might like to keep 
them on file. Eventually you will 
have a year of readiness that you 
may use in your classroom. 

II Discussion 

This month testing will be dis- 
cussed. The article for June and 
September really should be 
grouped as one. Space would not 
permit publishing it all in one 
month. Technically there will be 
eleven articles but keeping the 
fact in mind that the last article 
and this one go together to make 
it ten. You most likely will do 
your testing the first of June or 
if your list has to be in before 
that time to make arrangements 
for the other grades then you 
test when it is necessary. The in- 
formation given in this article can 
be tucked away and used when 
your testing program begins. 

Now let us discuss testing. 
Since mental maturity and rate 
of mental maturing constitute the 
most important factors in reading, 
test of general intelligence which 
may be used for children of kin- 
dergarten are here listed. Some 
of the tests may be used in the 
first grade. 

1. For the child in kindergarten 
up to six years of age 
a. Individual tests 
1. Standard Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale 
2. Minnesota Pre-School 


Scale 

3. Arthur Performance 
Scale 

4. Detroit Kindergarten 
Test 


b. Group tests 
1. Pintner, Cunningham 
Mental Test (Kgn, Ist 
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2nd grades) 
2. Cole-Vincent Test for 
School Entrants. 
2. For the child of six years and 
up in the first grade 
a. Individual tests 
1. Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale 
2. Arthur Performance 
Scale 
b. Group tests 
1. Pintner -- Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test 
(kgn, Ist, 2nd Grades) 
2. Cole - Vincent Test for 
School Entrants 
3. Kuhlman - Anderson Ir- 
telligence Tests, First 
Grade, First Semester 
4. Otis Primary Intelli- 
gence Examination 
5. Dearborn Group Tests 
of Intelligence 
6. Detroit Beginning 
First-Grade Intelligence 
Test (Revised) 
Form Test of Mental 
8. New California Short - 
Form Test of Mental 
Maturity Grades Kgn-1 
Pre- Primary ’47 S- 
Form 
3. These are the tests we use. 
a. Individual 
1. Detroit Kindergarten 


Test 
b. Group 
1. Detroit Beginning 
First-Grade Intelligence 
Test (Revised) Used 
the most. 


2. Pintner - Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test 
(Kgn, lst, 2nd Grades) 
3. Alice and Jerry Reading 

Readiness Test 
4. New California Short - 
Form Test of Mental 
Maturity Grades Kgn - 1 
Pre-Primary ’47 S- 

Form 

The indivdual test we use very 
seldom in kindergarten. For a 
mental test we use first the De- 


troit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test. If their mentality is low on 
that test, they are given another 
mental test. This time the Pint- 
ner -Cunningham Primary Men- 
tal Test (Kindergarten, first and 
second grades). The next test to 
be given is the reading readiness 
test. Since our system use the 
Alice and Jerry Books we use 
that reading readiness test. If 
the child should prove low on all 
the tests then he is certainly 
not ready for first grade. 

In testing the children try to 
find a room where you can be by 
yourself. It may be just the end 
of the hall. If the weather is 
warm enough, the children not 
being tested could go on the play- 
ground and you could use the 
kindergarten. If you haven’t any 
help in kindergarten, some older 
children in the upper grades 
might be allowed to be with the 
children on the playground. The 
children can be tested at tables, 
tables made from big and little 
chairs or sit on the floor which 
is the least desirable. 

You may want to test every 
child in kindergarten. We used to 
do it that way but since our en- 
rollment has increased we test 
only the children we are not sure 
of or those that we really wonder 
how intelligent they really are. 
We base our judgment on the 
first grade requirements. If after 
helping and helping them and still 
find after they have been tested 
individually that they cannot get 
all the requirements, then we 
give them a mental test. Then of 
course there are some children for 
other reasons that we include on 
the list to be tested. 

Do not try to test more than 
eight children at one time by 
yourself, If you are a beginner at 
it, I would suggest that four 
would be enough. Allow yourself 
plenty of time. Fill out the first 
page of the test before you give 
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it to the child. Be sure you read 
the directions for each test over 
several times so you will know 
just how to give it. Supply each 
child with a pencil or crayon. 
Have several extras on hand in 
case they should break. Place the 
children far enough apart and in 
such a position that they cannot 
copy from each other. Stress the 
point that they are to do their 
own work. If they copy someone 
elses work it may be wrong. When 
I first started to test the children 
I used to tell them we were go- 
ing to play a game. The last time 
I told them they should do their 
very best work as the games 
would tell me if they were ready 
for first grade. When you give the 
tests go from one child to the 
other to make sure they are doing 
it correctly. I used to give the 
complete test and then correct it. 
Now I do one part and correct it 
in the presence of the child. If he 
did good I praise him very much 
and tell him that I hope he can do 
as well in the next part. If he 
didn’t do so well I tell him to lis- 
ten very carefully when I tell him 
about the next part and to do 
his best work and I just know he 
will be better. The atmosphere is 
very friendly. Even a kiss or hug 
thrown in for a perfect score 
doesn’t hurt anything. The main 
thing to remember is to make sure 
that each child is relaxed and 
thinks it is fun to play the games. 
The children usually ask to go to 
the toilet before we are through 
so we take time out for that. 


Because of the large enroll- 
ment in kindergarten, we have to 
test more children even though 
we do not test all of.the children 
in the room. This is the plan we 
have used the last few years. The 
children not being tested go 
on the playground or in another 
room with my assistant. The chil- 
dren to be tested stay in kinder- 
garten seated at tables with an 
extra chair beside them. Two 
children are placed at each table. 
If there isn’t enough room that 
way, tables are made from large 
and little chairs. We even used 
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the piano bench as a table this 
year. Each child has an older 
child (from the highest grade in 
your school) supervise his work. 
They watch to see that the child 
is on the right page, on the right 
line and is not looking at anyone 
elses work. When they are 
through with one test, they score 
it and write the score in the cor- 
rect place. Then you continue with 
the next part of the test. This 
continues until the test is com- 
pleted. Any number of children 
can be tested at one time this 
way. We have tested as many as 
25 children at one time. You see 
you are relieved from watching 
everyone. All you have to do is 
give the directions. Be sure you 
tell the students helping to not 
HELP the children with the 
test. You are testing the intelli- 
gence of the kindergarten chil- 
dren and not them. 


The children that you know 
will need encouragement or extra 
help, have their tables placed 
with their helpers near you so 
you can keep an eye on them, One 
little boy we tested last year, I 
had to give him a hug and kiss 
and keep encouraging him on each 
page or he never would have done 
the test. His mentality was such 
that he needed that extra loving 
that only his kindergarten teacher 
could give him. If I would have 
been harsh with him in any way 
he just wouldn’t have done any- 
thing. He kept saying it was too 
hard for him and it really was but 
the only way we would get a score 
on him at all was to have him do 
something. After the children are 
through with the tests then you 
recorrect them as the students 
usually make some mistakes. But 
if some of their scores check 
with yours then you don’t have 
to recheck your score and it does 
save ‘you time. By having the stu- 
dent help the testing goes faster 
and if the children go to the bath- 
room first they do not have to go 
later on or during the test. Just 
try this plan by having a helper 
for each child and I am sure you 
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will not go back to the method of 
testing them by yourself. 


III Suggestions 

Factors which influence readi- 
ness for first grade are right hab- 
its, attitudes, understandings plus 
an adequate health program. This 
time for the health program we 
talked about having an examina- 
tion by the doctor before coming 
to kindergarten. The value of it 
and urged the children to return 
the pink slips that showed they 
had been to the doctor and also 
told us about the child’s health. 


Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children 
for reading. The calendar can be 
talked about every month men- 
tioning such things as number of 
days, weeks, kind of weather and 
number of birthdays that have 
been colored in on it. This time 
we marked Labor Day and the 
first day of autumn on the cal- 
endar. You might like to mark V-J 
Day (Sept. 2) and the first day 
of school. 


What do you do about birth- 
days in your kindergarten? Many 
meaningful concepts can be built 
up by celebrating all the birth- 
days. Those that come during the 
summer can all be celebrated in 
June. We made a birthday cake 
out of Plasteline, a tray, and 
candles. The children have make 
believe birthday parties with 
small groups in the playhouse. 
They drew pictures of birthday 
cakes. They learned songs about 
birthdays. Developed ability to 
speak with ease and fluency when 
the birthday child talked about 
his birthday in front of the group. 
The teacher was a good model in 
training in accurate enunciation 
and pronounciation. Training to 
do problematic thinking — 
can we celebrate the birthday: <f 
children who have birthdays in 
the summer vacation? Solve it — 
Make believe their birthday is 
now by pretending it is the exact 
day of their birthday. If you have 
not very many children who have 
birthdays during the summer, you 
can celebrate them all on one day, 


otherwise divide according to 


months. Solution — _ celebrate 
summer birthdays in June. Some 
children bring birthday treats. On 
a day when there weren’t any 
treats we used the birthday cake 
for the remainder of the children 
having birthdays during’ the 
summer and other birthday dates. 


Celebrate your birthday in kin- 
dergarten. It is fun. Have them 
sing a birthday song to you and 
then give you a birthday kiss and 
hug. If you have never had a 
birthday hug, try it. There is 
nothing more stimulating or that 
really touches the heart strings 
than the arms of little children 
around you and an added kiss on 
the cheek. Just say to the chil- 
dren — instead of spanking a 
teacher on her birthday, we just 
give her a birthday hug. All those 
that would like to do this line up 
in front of me. The children are 
sitting on the edge of the rug and 
you are sitting on a chair on one 
end of the rug. If you haven’t a 
rug for the children, they may sit 
in a circle. After the hug pass the 
treat. Of course they will sing 
happy birthday. I’m sure your 


What to do about the old Sand 
Table. It had served its time as 
a sand container and a fish pond 
— now we were looking for a 


birthday will be that much hap- 
pier because you celebrated it 
with the little children. 


I am sure you have all had a © 


turtle brought to school. Meaning- 
ful concepts were built up by one 
of the children who brought a 
turtle to kindergarten which the 
children watched, fed, played 
with, drew pictures, and learned 
a poem about it. Developed ability 
to speak with ease and fluency by 
discussing the turtle. Teacher 
good model by training in accur- 
ate enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. Training to do problematic 
thinking by the problem — Where 
shall we keep the turtle in kinder- 
garten? Solve it — in the ter- 
rarium. Proof of solution — kept 
it there. 

There are many other incident- 
al reading readiness experiences 
that take place. Right now you 
may be doing something that con- 
tributes to reading readiness. 
Through this series of articles it 
will be pointed out to you many 
different ways that provide for 
reading readiness. 
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new use. 

When the children began bring- 
ing plants to school in the fall, the 
idea came to us. Why not use the 
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Rhythm,” Harriet Blanche 
Jones and Florence Newell Bar- 
bour, Arthur P. S. Schmidt Co., 
8 West 40th Street, New York. 
“Rirthday Greeting,” p. 4. 
‘“‘Musical Experiences of Little 
Children,” Nina M. Kenagy and 
Francis M. Arnold, The Willis 
Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1932. “The Birthday Cake,” p. 
28; “The Birthday Procession- 
al,” March, p. 28. 
“Sing and Sing Again,” Ann 
Sterling, Drawings, by Louise 
Costello. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1938. “Birth- 
day Candles,” p. 17. Tradition- 
al, “Happy Birthday to You” 
song. 
Turtle poem 
Turtle 
There once was a turtle who lived 
in a box 
He swam in the water and 
climbed on a rock. 
He snapped at a mosquito; he 
snapped at a flea. 
He snapped at a minnow and 
he snapped at me. 
He caught the mosquito; he 
caught the flea. 
He caught the minnow but 
he didn’t catch me. 


sturdy zinc lined table for a 
flower box. 

Before the ground froze, the 
boys and girls brought enough 
sacks of rich garden dirt and sand 
to fill it. Small stones and pebbles 
were scattered on the bottom to 
afford drainage. The dirt was then 
spread thickly over the top. 

Now came the job of removing 
the plants from the pots and 
transferring them to the box. 
Space between plants—addition of 
plant food and necessary watering 
became problems to be considered. 
Placing of the box so it would re- 
ceive proper amounts of sunshine 
was also taken under considera- 
tion. 

Among the plants’ which 
thrived best in this new setting 
were geraniums, foliage, vines 
and seedums. All through the 
stormy winter months our indoor 
garden grew and bloomed. 
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Finding out about two building materials — brick and concrete blocks 


Building Materials 


(A Social Studies Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


GENERAL OUTLINE 
FOLLOWED 


I. Justification 
II. Objectives 
III. Methods of Approach 
IV. Activities 
V. Learnings 
VI. Visual Aids 
VII. Books 
VIII. Poems 
IX. Outcomes 
X. Follow-Up 


I, JUSTIFICATION : 


At this time when there is a 
boom in building—new school 
houses are, of necessity, being 
constructed in almost every com- 
munity and new houses are 
springing up in every neighbor- 
hood—a social studies unit on the 
materials being used in the build- 
ing is very timely and meaning- 
ful. Buildings under construction 
are near at hand for class obser- 
vation and study. 


II. OBJECTIVES: 


To find out the names of some 
of the most common building ma- 
terials used 

To learn where they come from, 
the kinds of work and workers 
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that help get them ready for use, 
and how they are used 

To discover the interesting 
things about the industries re- 
lated to these materials as manu- 
facturing glass, tile, brick, and 
cement, quarrying, and lumbering 

To understand some of the 
problems of the workers who 
make building materials available 
for us 

To foster an appreciation of the 
beauty in homes and other build- 
ings 


III. METHODS OF APPROACH: 

Observing a building being con- 
structed 

Listening to Dick tell about the 
different materials he has noticed 
being used in his new home 

Enjoying the story Pogo’s 
House, read by the teacher 

Listing the building materials 
which the boys and girls already 
know 

Enjoying the film “Building a 
House” 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

Collecting different kinds of 
building materials and discussing 
each kind as the youngster brings 
it in, giving him the opportunity 
to tell his own experiences with 
it. 

Placing these materials on a 
table for an exhibit 

Choosing a building in the 
neighborhood which work has just 
begun on and observing and keep- 
ing a record of its progress at 
various stages of construction 

Finding out about the most 
commonly used building stones 
(slate, granite, sandstone, marble, 
and limestone); and about wood, 
cement, concrete, tile, brick, and 
glass 

Deciding to divide into commit- 
tees and have each group find out 
about a different material; then 
report to the others 

Bringing in pictures which will 
help clarify the findings 

Each group planning a large 
scrapbook of the particular ma- 


As they watch these bricklayers the boys and girls began to appreciate 
the work of other people who make possible our houses, schools and 
other buildings 
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terial it is doing research work 
for as : 


THE BOOK OF GLASS 
THE STORY OF WOOD 
HOW WE GET BRICK 


Going to the Branch Library 
for books about building materials 
and related industries 

Touring the school building to 
find out the different materials 
used in it 

Finding on the chalk board each 
day a challenging question as: 

How is stone polished? 

What is steel made of? 

What is stucco? 

Are statues made of the same 
kind of marble as that used in 
building? 

Going on neighborhood trips to 
observe materials which were 
not used in the school building 

Enjoying a film “Making Bricks 
for Houses” 

Going on an excursion to a clay 
bank to get clay for making brick 

Making clay brick and drying 
them in the sun or firing them in 
the school furnace 

Constructing a brick house and 
a concrete road on the sand table 

Making concrete paper weights 

Trying to find out why some 
bricks are red and some are not 

Experimenting to find out 
which stones are hard and which 
are soft 

Looking at different materials 
through a magnifying glass 

Finding out the reasons for the 
difference in durability between 
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granite and sandstone 

Studying the trees in the neigh- 
borhood to learn which ones are 
used as common building woods 

Experimenting to find out 
whether wood is soft or hard by 
sawing, driving nails, scratching, 
or weighing 

Talking about what our govern- 
ment is doing to preserve and re- 
place forests 

Making up games which require 
identification of different build- 
ing materials 

Visiting factories where build- 
ing materials are processed, if this 
is possible 

Making up riddles about build- 
ing materials 

Sharing the Exhibit and Scrap 
books with other groups 

Planning an assembly or series 
of programs in which each group 
presents, in an interesting way, 
what they have learned from the 
study. This may include songs, 
poems, riddles, games, original 
plays, and rhythms. 


V. SOME OF THE LEARNINGS 
FROM THE UNIT: 


Some of the materials most 
commonly used in building are: 
lumber, brick, stone, concrete, ce- 
ment, tile, and glass. 

We get wood from trees. It has 
always been used in our build- 
ings. 

Not all of a tree is used in mak- 
ing building materials. The parts 
which are used in manufacturing 
boards, planks, siding, shingles, 


and laths are called lumber. 


The work that is done in get- 
ting lumber and making it ready 


-for use in building is called the 


lumbering industry. 


Some of the kinds of work re- 
lated to lumbering are cutting 
down the trees, trimming them, 
sawing the trees into logs, and 
taking the logs to the sawmill. 


The men who cut down the trees 
are called “lumberjacks.” They 
use axes, band, and circular saws. 

The logs are taken to the saw- 
mill in various ways: Sometimes 
horses pull the logs out of the for- 
est by means of chains fastened 
around them. This is called “snak- 
ing.” 

Sometimes part of the trip is 
made by floating the logs down a 
stream singly or bound in a raft 
or in a boom. 

Sometimes railroads are built 
into the forests and the logs are 
loaded on trains and carried to the 
mill. In mountainous country 
where it is difficult to build rail- 
roads, flumes of wood are built. 
If there is water near by, it is run 
into the flume to carry the logs. 
When there is no water to be used 
in the flume, the sides are greased 
to make the logs slide more easily. 


Building stones are very inter- 
esting; they are certain kinds of 
rocks that come out of the 
ground. Rocks which last longest 
are best for building materials. 
Some of these are marble, slate, 
granite and limestone. 


Using one building material — wood — to construct a barn Choosing a building near the school on which work has just 
gun and observing it at various stages of construction 
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Limestone is a light gray stone 
made of the lime from bones and 
shells of animals mixed with clay. 

Marble is limestone which was 
pressed down so very hard that 
it became this kind of stone. Mar- 
ble is found in many colors— 
white, yellow, black, green and 
red. Some marble is lined or 
veined with colors. 

Slate is a kind of rock that can 
be split into very thin sheets. It 
was once clay, but through a long 
period of time has been pressed 
until it is firm and hard. Most 
slate is gray in color. 

Sandstone may be brown, yel- 
low, red, or gray, and is made of 
small grains of sand pressed 
tightly together, 

Granite may be gray, red, or 
brown. It “wears” better than 
other rocks. It has bright specks 
of mica in it that shine in the 
light. The glassy part of the 
granite is quartz and the pearly 
part is feldspar. 

A quarry is a place where rock 
is dug and prepared for use. The 
work of getting stone from a 
quarry is called quarrying. It is 
done in different ways: the ex- 
plosive method, channelling, the 
plug and feather method. The men 
who do this work are called ar- 
tisans. Those who cut stones are 
called stonecutters. Cutting and 
working with stone is called 
stonework. 

Stones are used in different 
ways in building. 

Marble is harder than most 
limestone so it is used mostly for 
stairways and for finishing and 
ornamenting the inside of build- 
ings. 

Slate “‘wears” very well, Many 
blackboards in our schools are 
made of slate. It is used for roofs 
and sometimes for sinks. 

Granite is used for foundations 
of large buildings, and sometimes 
for the walls of big buildings; in 
some cases, it is used for piers be- 
cause it is the strongest stone. 

Limestone is not as strong as 
granite, but it is satisfactory for 
ordinary foundations and walls. 

Sandstone is more brittle than 
other stones and does not “wear” 
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as well; however, the very hard 
kind of sandstone is used for 
fronts of houses, sometimes called 
“brownstone fronts.” 

Bricks and tile are made from 
sand, clay, and water. After they 
are mixed together the result is 
molded and cut. Usually bricks 
are pressed and cut by machinery. 
Then they are fired or burned in 


kilns until they are dry and hard. 


Some kinds of brick are: fire 
bricks, facing bricks, pavement 
bricks, and bricks used for ordi- 
nary building. Bricks are used 
for foundations, walls, chimneys, 
cisterns, pavements, sewers, and 
tunnels. 

Tiles are used for drainage 
pipes; and for covering walls, 
floors, and roofs. They are dif- 
ferent colors and may be hollow 
like a tube, flat, or curved, Tiles 
are made of clay in much the 
same way as brick. 

Cement used in building is a 
fine gray powder which when wet 
hardens into a stonelike mass. 
Cement may be used to hold rocks 
together. It is made from lime and 
clay or slag. Lime is taken from 
limestone or limy things, such as 
shells. Slag is the waste from the 
furnaces of the great steel mills. 

Cement is made at mills or fac- 
tories. There the limestone is 
crushed, dried, ground, and mixed 
with clay or slag; then it is baked 
into what is called clinker and 
ground into a fine dust which is 
called cement. The ovens used in 
a cement mill are called kilns. 

Concrete is a mixture of cement 
mixed with water, sand, pebbles 
and pieces of broken rock. Con- 
crete is used for concrete blocks 
(often called cement blocks), 
sidewalks, swimming pools, and 
bird baths. 

Glass is manufactured from 
sand and other materials, such as 
lime. The materials are mixed in 
a mixing machine, Many other 
things are done to them before 
they become glass. They are put 
into a huge clay vat which is heat- 
ed to a very high temperature un- 
til the sand melts and becomes like 
corn syrup. When this hot mass 
cools it is made into glass. It is 


rolled, ground, flattened, cut, and 
polished. Plate glass goes through 
a much longer process than the 
cheaper window glass. 

VI. VISUAL AIDS 

Filmstrips: 

“Housing,” “Our Forests and 
What They Mean to Us,” “Friends 
of the Tree,” “Enemies of the 
Forest,” “Forest Ranger,” “The 
Life of a Tree,” “Tom’s Farm 
House,” “Carol’s Apartment 
House,” “Jackie in his House,” 
“Ann’s Ranch House Home,” 
“Helen’s Home in the South,” 
“Joe’s Home in New England,” 

Films: 

BUILDING A HOUSE gives an 
excellent picture of the step-by- 
step process in the building of a 
low cost, wood-frame home. The 
boys and girls see the construc- 
tion from the digging of the foun- 
dation through the final finishing 
of the interior. Close-up shots 
show clearly the different tools 
used and makes possible the close 
observation of the workmen as 
the building progresses. 

LUMBER shows the different 
kinds of timber trees and how 
they are cut, transported, and 
converted into lumber. 

LUMBERING IN THE PACI- 
FIC NORTHWEST is a silent 
film which shows the laying of a 
railroad, dragging logs to it by 
steel cables, sawing the logs into 
lumber, and drying them in tun- 
nel kilns. 

MAKING BRICKS FOR 
HOUSES follows the _ step-by- 
step manufacture by portraying 
first how the materials are 
brought together, pulverized and 
mixed; then how the bricks them- 
selves are shaped, cut, dried, 
baked and, last of all, graded for 
color and quality. 

SHELTER brings out the fact 
that people in various parts of 
the country use the materials 
available in building the types of 
shelter suitable for the climate 
they live in, 

VII. BOOKS 

“Neighborhood Stories” by At- 
wood — Pub. Ginn, Boston, 1944 

“Story Pictures of our Neigh- 
bors” by Beatty — Pub. Beckley- 
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Cardy, 1938 

“World Full of Homes” by 
Burns, W. A., 1953 

“The Little House” by Burton 
— Pub. Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1942 

“Houses We Live In” by Car- 
penter — Pub. American Book 
Co., N. Y., 1939 

“How We Are Sheltered” by 
Chamberlain — Pub. Macmillan, 
New York 

“Glass and Bricks” by Cooper 
— Pub. American Education 

‘**All About Houses” by Conklin 
— Pub, Messner, 1939 

“Under the Roof” by Crabtree 
— Pub. University, 1941 

“Let’s Build” by Constance 
Crocker — Pub. Houghton, 1944 

‘Machines at Work” by Elting 
— Pub. Garden City Books, 1953 

“House that Becks’ Built” by 
Evers 

“Picture Book” by Follett — 
Pub. Stories of Ind. Wood, Fol- 
lett, Chicago 

“How People Work Together” 
ny Freeland — Pub. Scribner’s, 
New York 

“Down Our Street” by Gates 
— Pub. Macmillan, New York, 
1939 

“Up Goes the House” by Gus- 
tavson — Pub. Oxford University, 
New York, 1947 

“Little Stone House” by Hader 
— Pub. Macmillan, New York, 
1944 

“Centerville” by Hanna — Pub. 
Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 1938 

“Our Home and Our World” 
by Hay — Pub. Beckley-Cardy, 
Chicago, 1938 

“Diggers and Builders” by Lent 
— Pub. Macmillan, New York 

“Home Is Fun” by Mason — 
Pub, Beckley-Cardy, Chicago 1939 

“Animals, Plants and Ma- 
chines” by Mitchell Pub. 
Heath, Boston, 1944 

“Pogo’s House,” the story of 
lumber, by Norling — Pub. Holt, 
1941 

“This Is the Way We Build A 
House” by Peet — Pub. Holt, 
New York, 1940 

“Story Book of Houses” by 
Petersham — Pub. Winston, Phil- 
adelphia 
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“Glass Book,” a photographic 
picture-book with a story by 
Pryor 

“Homes for All’ by Sallen — 
Pub. Lyons and Carnahan, Chica- 
go 

“Story Behind Steel” by Scho- 
enen — Pub. Knopf, 1944-1951 

“Here and There with Henry” 
by Tippett — Pub. World Book, 
New York 

“Glass and Bricks - Lumber,” 
Unit Study Books, American 
Education 

“Our Home” by Waddell — 
Pub. Macmillan, New York 

“Story Pictures of Clothing and 
Shelter” by Yale — Pub. Beckley- 
Cardy 

“Big Book of Real Building and 
Wrecking Machines” by Zaffo — 
1951 


VIII. POEMS: 

“Everything and Anything” by 
Aldis — Pub. Balch and Co., New 
York, “The Sand Pile” 

“T Like Machinery” by Baruch 
— Pub. Harper and Bros., New 
York, “Building Machinery,” “An 
Airdrill,” “I Like Machinery” 

“The Pointed People” by Field 
— Pub. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, “Roads,” “Old Houses” 

“I Go A-Traveling” by Tippett 
— Pub. Harper and Bros., New 
York, “Trucks” 

“A World to Know” by Tippett 
— Pub. Harper and Bros., New 
York, “The Rock Crusher,” “The 
New Highway,” “Overalls” 

“IT Live in A City” by Tippett 
— Pub, Harper and Bros., New 
York, “I See a Thousand Roofs,” 
“All Kinds,” “Apartment Houses” 


IX. OUTCOMES: 


Realization that hundreds of 
men have worked to make possi- 
ble the buildings in our neighbor- 
hood 

Habit of careful observation of 
everyday things 

Ability to work harmoniously 
with the group 

Ability to work in small groups 
to study and report upon findings 
about one or more building ma- 
terial 

Understanding of the problems 
of making necessary materials 


available 

Appreciation of beauty in terms 
of suitability and simplicity 
X. FOLLOW-UP: 


Continuing curiosity about the 
world we live in and a desire to 
find answers to the questions 
about it. 


TESTS FOR THE BUILDING 
MATERIALS UNIT 


I. Find the right words and 
complete these sentences. 

The men who cut down trees 
for lumber are called A 

We get from trees. 

Lumber is used in manufactur- 
ing planks, siding, 
Rocks which last 
best for building materials. 

Some of these are marble, 
granite and 

The place where rock is dug 
and prepared for use is called 

The men who work at quarry- 
ing are called ; 

Those who cut stones are 
called ‘ 

The strongest stone is 

It is used for foundations of 
large buildings, for 


are 


and 

slate walls lumberjacks 
quarry granite longest 
limestone stonecutters artisans 
piers laths shingles 
wood 

II. Put a line under the ma- 


terials which are most commonly 
used in building. 


brick linen tile 
cotton glass rayon 
concrete wool cement 
lumber stone nylon 
Ill. In making brick which of 


these things would be done first. 
Number each sentence in the 
order in which the action would 
take place. 
Next the mixture is molded 
and cut, usually by machinery. 
Then they are fired or burned 
in kilns until they are dry or 
hard. 
Sand, clay, and water are 
mixed together to make brick. 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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An excellent replica of a turnpike entrance 


Notes from Your Audio 
Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


W ext summer has come and 
gone and your A. V. Consultant 
is back on the job. Summer va- 
cation this year consisted of a 
number of workshops and some 
delightful reunions with quite a 
few of you as well as meeting so 
many new people in the field. 

Now we ire all back starting 
a new school term what’s in store 
for us? From our point of van- 
tage it looks something like this. 
More and more we have noticed 
this year a growing emphasis on 
correlation. Music, Language, 
Arts, Science, Social Studies and 
other units in the classroom are 
becoming integrated parts of an 
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entire program of education rath- 
er than isolated subjects treated 
strictly defined individual 
courses of study. This means an 
arrival of a time when the teacher 
in the classroom comes into her 
own in seeing that her children 
receive the best opportunity for 
educational growth rather than 
being divided into little segments 
of musical Bluebirds and Black- 
birds or spelling wonders and 
poor spellers. The stress is on ex- 
periextial growth of the whole 
child and fitting him into his 
home, school and community as a 
well adjusted citizen. This is all to 
the good. It means among other 


things a true perspective of the 
importance of the classroom 
teacher as a teacher and the wid- 
ening horizon of the use of the 
specialist as a guide, mentor and 
consultant. 

The trend also is toward a 
greater understanding and use of 
every available aid for the teach- 
er. Audio-Visual aids are more 
and more plentiful and as the 
teacher grows in her experience 
with these aids the manufacturer 
is finding both the classroom 
teacher and the specialist becom- 
ing more observant and critical. 
As a result new materials are 
carefully edited and even class- 
room tested before production. 
For example, your consultant 
went to a workshop in Charleston 
South Carolina and observed one 
of our greatest specialists in pri- 
mary music work. Mary Jarmin 
Nelson of Rollins College was 
showing some of the new materi- 
als available. What was she 
stressing? Records of Folkways 
and the Children’s Record Guild, 
The Pillsbury Foundation records 
and others that would inspire chil- 
dren to move, sing and react cre- 
atively. Here was good sound 
advice. She did not create the 
impression that creative activity 
meant freedom from discipline. 
Instead she impressed on all who 
were there the need for direct 
supervision that allowed the child 
to freely bring out the song in 
his heart or the dance in his little 
feet. The same was true in the 
use of such things as Rhythm in- 
struments. Instruments of a wide 
variety can be found in the new 
catalog of the Peripole Co. Mary 
Jarmin Nelson used these instru- 
ments. Not to build a formal 
rhythm band, but to give the chil- 
dren tools for expression, 

At a meeting in Bethlehem, Pa. 
under the supervision of Martha 
Graham one teacher expressed it 
so very well when she said,” I 
play music for my children in 
Kindergarten and then let them 
choose instruments they feel they 
need to help the music.” The chil- 
dren become very important. They 
are helping create the music. 
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In quite another field we ob- 
served the work done by Com- 
munity Playthings of Rifton, N.Y. 
Here were toys for little ones. 
Some were quite formal as you 
can see in the photograph of the 
freight train and its very impor- 
tant crew. 

Other toys made us wonder 
just how much ingenuity it took 
to make sense of wood pieces cut 
into many patterns seemingly at 
random. However after observ- 
ing two young ladies making an 
excellent replica of a turnpike en- 
trance, even to starting the over- 
pass, we decided that the fate of 
the nation was in good hands for 
a long time to come. 

We did ask Mary Wiser of 
Community Play Things what she 
thought were the elements 
needed to make good play equip- 
ment. Among a number of points 
she mentioned one is most im- 
portant. She said “We try for 
an unstructured equality, so that 
the child can make out of it what 
he will out of his inner need.” 
This means that the materials of 
today’s ship may be the barn yard 
fence of tomorrow or the furni- 
ture for the doll town. This is real 
correlation. 

All in all we are very happy to 
tell all of you that for the coming 
year we will have a lot more an- 


Fantasy For The Small 


There is an island and a tree 
Far in the middle of the sea. 


The tree’s in bloom with strangest things, 


Candy, tops and dolls with wings. 


There is a castle white and tall 
Beneath a blue sky parasol; 


There are small mumblegrumps to guide 
The gate that’s at the water’s side. 


You get into your bed and find 


A little brown man, good and kind, 


Who rows you in a gay red boat 


Through waters where bright lilies float. 
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The freight and its very important crew 


swers for the questions you send Some of the future subjects we 
to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD hope to cover are. “New records 
MAGAZINE Audio Visual De- in the classroom.” “Art and Mu- 
partment. Remember we are very sic Join Hands in the classroom.” 
glad to receive your comments ‘The New Equipment and how to 
and your questions. Sometimes’ get the most use from it.” ‘What 
it may take a bit of time to get others are doing in Correlation.” 
you the answers but get them we _ etc. 
will if they are available. So for now we will just close 
For the coming year we have this little visit with all of you 
lined up some material that we by wishing you an inspiring and 
hope you will find very helpful. most successful school year, 


SHEILA STINSON 


Then on the island you may play 

With mumblegrumps all through the day 
And they will climb the tree for you 

And pick off cakes and candy too. 


The mumblegrumps are little men 
Who wait the sandman’s call and then 
They hurry with the boat and oars 

To row small tots to island shores. 


And there in Dreamland through the night 
The tots may play ’til morning light; 

They love the mumblegrumps who take 
Them home again before they wake. 
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A Program of Phonetics 


With Integrated Activities 


Note to Teachers: 


We are offering this Program of Phonetics with 
Integrated Activities because of the wide spread 
demand of teachers. The program will include 
speech, visual, auditory and kinesthetic activities 
because these perceptual skills are interrelated. 
The teacher will not only find numerous word rec- 
ognition skills, but, also, their relation to word 
building, choral reading, spelling, writing, speech 
and language drills, 


INTRODUCTION TO STUDY 


The teacher’s task of building the child’s visual 
language through means of the auditory language 
which he possesses when he comes to school, is, no 
doubt, aided by the teaching of phonics. In both 
the auditory and spoken language, we know that 
the word is not the ultimate unit, that words are 
composed of sounds. So, we believe, that it is this 
sounding of word parts that is the essential factor 
in the teaching of phonics. No child can possibly 
master through sight a vocabulary sufficient to 
handle reading material that will later be exposed 
to him through textbooks, magazines, newspaper, 
and various types of source material. 


A NEW LIGHT ON TEACHING OF PHONICS 


No subject in the curriculum has brought forth 
more disagreements than the teaching of phonics. 
This has probably been due more to its treatment 
than to the subject matter itself. The extreme 
advocates for the use of phonics, no doubt, made 
the mistake of treating phonics as a science in 
itself rather than as one of the important aids in 
the teaching of reading. Both advocates for the 
subject and opponents against have agreed on the 
value of independence in word recognition. And 
since word recognition is the real problem in be- 
ginning reading, the teacher must have at her dis- 
posal a system of phonics that will directly aid 
this skill. We know that children recognize a new 
word (1) With the help of memory, (2) Through 
context, and (3) Through the appearance of the 
word. 


THE APPLICATION AND USE OF PHONICS 


We have come to the conclusion that phonics 
should be begun only when the child feels the need 
of it, when he sees similarities and differences in 
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words, when he himself notices that fun looks like 
fun, when his stock of sight words is inadequate to 
meet his reading needs. The separate phonic 
lesson, if there be one, should always be a direct 
aid to the reading lesson and must come from the 
reading material itself. Phonics must not be taught 
for the sake of phonics but for the sake of better 
reading and must be given values which are given 
to reading. In this way, phonics will not interfere 
with thought getting. We have recognized, too 
that a number of common words are non-phonetic 
and that we should deal with them as such. If the 
number be too great to be presented as sight words, 
the teacher herself must work out control of the 
early vocabulary so that the number of non-phon- 
etic words be reduced to a minimum. 


THE RELATING OF PHONICS TO THE 
READING TEXT 


We have recognized that the teaching of all pos- 
sible “word families” is far too great a task so each 
teacher usually completes a list of the most com- 
mon phonograms to be taught in her grade or that 
appear in the actual basic text book being used. 
This will mean (1) the habit of using phonic analy- 
sis where necessary, (2) recognition of phonic 
words in the child’s reading text, (3) a possible 
phonic attack on new words. By deferring the 
teaching of phonics until the child has acquired a 
sight vocabulary of at least sixty, or even better, 
one hundred words, and by teaching only those 
rules which apply to the actual vocabulary being 
used, a big problem has been solved in the teach- 
ing of phonics. Words that require complicated 
principles should be taught only as sight words. 


PROCEDURES FOR THE TEACHING OF 
PHONICS 
This series of articles will be developed with 
three general principles for the teaching of phonics 
in mind: 
1. Teaching the child to hear similarities and 
differences in words. 
2. Teaching the child to see similarities and the 
differences in words. 


3. Teaching the child to analyze words to the 
degree that he can make out new words in- 
dependently. 
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PROCEDURE I 


Through a required vocabulary of at least sixty 
words the child is given the opportunity to get 
the phonic sense before he is expected to see its 
significance. Before recognizing the initial sounds 
of words in print, he should be given the opportuni- 
ty to hear the initial sounds of many words. The 
children should hear frequently the initial sounds 


1. HEARING BEGINNING CONSONANTS AND 

BLENDS IN WORDS. 

a. Having the children recognize the begin- 
ning of their own names: 

“I know some children in this room whose 
names begin like the word “box” (Teacher 
pronounces “box” slowly and distinctly) 
will those children please rise.” (Betty, Bob 
Billy, Bertha rise). 

“I know some children whose names begin 
like the word doll. Will those children please 
rise.” (Dora, Don, David, Dan, Della rise). 

b. Finding things in the room that begin like 
Donald’s name: (children find desk, door, 
drawer, drawing set). 

c. Finding things in the room that begin like 
the word “clock:” (children find closet, 
cloak, clay, Clarence). 

d. Finding groups of things in the room that 
begin alike: (children find waste basket 


window 
box teacher children pencil 
book table chalk paper 


e. Having children give words that start like 
rain (rat, red, reach); like spring (spell, 
spot, spool) ; like class (close, clothes, clay). 

f. The teacher giving a piece of a word like 
“ca” and asking the children to suggest 
things in a grocery store beginning like 
“ca” (carrot, cabbage, candy, catsup). 

g. The teacher presenting a piece of a word 
like “la” for the children to finish (lamb, 
lap, lamp, lantern). 

h. Letting the different children think up 
groups of words that begin alike: 
pony chair show Jack play 
potato chin shall jump plate 

check 
picture story bread draw 
pig street bring dry 

i. The teacher sounding groups of words like 

man put will bad 

back pet bed mat 

may 
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and vowel blends, the final consonants and vowel 
blends in words. Each new page of the reading 
text should give the teacher opportunity to present 
words to the children that they may recognize 
their similarities and differences through sound. 
This sound development in the teaching of phonics 
should be emphasized in the early part of grade 1 
and carried on throughout grades 2 and 3 if con- 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 


sidered necessary. 


The children are to tell which words in the 
group begin the same. The teacher herself 
must be sure to pronounce the words firmly 
but not in a distorted way. 


2. HEARING FINAL CONSONANTS AND 
BLENDS IN WORDS. 


a. 


By having the children name the rhyming 
words in Mother Goose rhymes: 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in the corner 

Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill 

Ding Dong bell 

Pussy’s in the well 

Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall 

Humpty Dumpty had a big fall 


. By taking small couplets of poetry that the 


children know, and doing the same thing. 
Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 

The trees and houses smaller grow. 
While here at home, in shining day, 

We round the sunny garden play. 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo. 


. By having certain children make up little 


jingles of their own for the others to guess 
the rhyming word or words that sound 
alike. 


On his toes Eight, nine, ten 
There he goes A big, fat hen 
The little boy The old clock 
Had a new toy Went tick tock 


. By having children build up certain groups 


of words having the same endings: 
cat sing bed let ball 
rat ring red set call 


. The teacher may sound successively two or 


three words at a time. The children must 
tell which words in the list sound alike: 
hill fall wall pet 

will sit met run 

still 
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Vacation Reports on 
Safety and Health 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

Miss Herricks, Teacher 

Miss Dunn, Teacher 

Craig 

Lucy 

Dick 
Lois 
Jim 
Mary 

Scene: In one of the classrooms 
at the end of the school day. (As 
the scene opens, the boys and 
girls are talking with their two 
teachers.) 

Miss Herricks: Well, it really 
seems good to see you all back 
again after your nice long vaca- 
tion. 

Craig: It may seem good to you, 
Miss Herricks, but I’ll settle for 
a much longer vacation any day. 

Lucy: Well, I wouldn’t. I’ve had 
a terrible vacation and I’m glad 
to be back. 

Miss Dunn: That’s funny, Lucy. 
I don’t know when I’ve heard so 
many children say they’re glad to 
be back. What happened to their 
vacations? 

Dick: Yll tell you what hap- 
pened. Many of us forgot our 
safety and health rules and it 
spoiled our whole vacation. 

Lois: Don’t tell me you had 
trouble, Dick. Weren’t you the 
head of our Safety Patrol last 
year? 

Dick: Yes, 


I was, but that 


didn’t help me this summer. 

Miss Herricks: I’m curious to 
know about these difficulties and 
I believe I have an idea which 
might help us all. 

Jim: Let’s have it, Miss Her- 
ricks. You usually think of some- 
thing interesting for us to do 
even if you are a teacher. 

(They all laugh at that as Mary 
says) 


Mary: I had a bad time this . 


summer too, and I’d like to hear 
about other people’s_ troubles. 
What is your idea? 

Miss Herricks: We always have 
an assembly along about now and 
the program runs along some- 
thing like this — We — 

Miss Dunn: (laughing) I know 
what you mean. Someone says, 
“How I spent My Vacation. I 
went to the beach.” Then another 
one gets up and says, “I went to 
camp and it was fun.” 

Craig: And the whole program 
is so boring we all fall asleep un- 
til it is our turn to say the same 
thing in different words. 

Lucy: We still don’t know what 
your idea is, Miss Herricks. 

Miss Herricks: We will have a 
program just the same, but this 
year we will just hear from the 
children who forgot their rules of 
safety and health. 

Miss Dunn: Then in that way 
the rest of us will be learning 


something which will help us 
when we have our next vacation. 

Dick: It sounds good to me ex- 
cept I’ll have to be one of the ones 
to tell my troubles. Boy, I’m 
scared now just thinking what 
did happen and what might have 
happened. 

Miss Herricks: We teachers 
will hear your stories before- 
hand and choose the ones which 
will teach the best safety and 
health lessons. 

Miss Dunn: And now we’|l have 
a lot of work ahead of us on this 
program, and I feel like starting 
right now. 

(She stands up to go and they 
all prepare to follow, all hum- 
ming, 

“Off to work we go.” (From 
Seven Little Dwarfs.) 


End of Act I 


ACT Il 
Characters: 

Same as in Act I 

Scene: At Assembly. (As the 
scene opens, Miss Herricks is 
speaking.) 

Miss Herricks: We are going 
to hear some reports of your 
summer vacations, and this time 
we are going to hear about, “Why 
I didn’t Have a Good Vacation.” 

Miss Dunn: and we hope an- 
other year we won’t be able to 
find a single person who can talk 
on this subject. Now,-we’d better 
get started. Craig? 

Craig: 

I went to the beach one day this 
summer, 

And I doubt if anyone could have 
been dumber. 
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I ate a big dinner, then went 
right in. 

The very worst time for a very 
long swim. 

I was caught with cramps, they 
dragged me out. 

I should have known what ’twas 
all about. 

Every health rule says “wait an 
hour.” 

‘Twas lucky a guard was at watch 
from his tower, 

Else I’d not be here to tell you 
the tale. 

I’d just be a meal for those fish 
or a whale. 

Lucy: 

I went to the woods for a picnic 
one day, 

And I stopped to pick leaves along 
the way. 

They had three points and were 
shiny and bright. 

I began to itch long before night. 

Poison ivy and poison oak, 

I suffered so much, I’ve learned by 


now. 

It pays to know those rules and 
how. 

Dick: 

I was to blame for my troubles I 
guess, 

For when it was over, I sure was 
a mess. 

I rode my bike the wrong side of 
the street, 

And oh what traffic I began to 
meet. 


Last night I dreamed I flew up high 
Above the clouds, beyond the sky. 

The moon man smiled and greeted me; 
He was as friendly as could be 


The stars all winked and tossed their heads; 
And then went laughing to their beds, 

The little winds ran here and there, 

Ar.1 listened to each star child’s prayer. 


The fireflies lighted me along, 


Soon I crashed right into a truck, 

And in spite of that, I was in 
luck, 

For I only broke a leg and an 
arm, 

And the truck could have caused 
me much more harm. 

I was in the hospital a week or 


two, 

And there, there was nothing 
much to do, 

Except read the books that were 
sent to me; 

Containing rules of safety you 
see. 

Now I have read them day and 
night, 

You may be sure I’ll keep to the 
right. 

Lois: 

I went to camp for a week or 
two, 

And was told each day just what 
to do. 


It made me think I was back in 
the schools, 
With all those health and safety 


rules. 

So I decided to forget them all 
one day, 

And rocked the boat too much 
they say. 

We four fell out and were fright- 
ened to death. 


We were full of water, couldn’t 
get our breath. 

Now I know ’twas a dangerous 
thing to do. 


A Little Boys Dream 


SHEILA STINSON 


Little frogs sang many a song 
And when I woke the dawnlight seemed 
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Part of all the things I’d dreamed. 


Instead of flying then I walked 
Down the wide stairs and talked and talked 
To all the night birds as they flew 
Through the clouds so dark and blue. 


Those rules should be kept I 
think, don’t you? 

Jim: 

I threw some broken glass about, 

Thinking no one would find it out. 

It belonged in the rubbish not in 
the road, 

But I was sick of carrying the 
load. 

Next day I fell and did Isee RED! 

I’d struck the glass, it opened my 
head. 

What a bad punishment it proved 
to be. 

A rule is made to be kept, you 
see. 

Mary: 

I’m glad to be back with those 

many rules. 

They must have been left in the 
vacant schools. 

Next year we’ll all take them with 
us, 

And do away with all wrong and 
fuss. 

If we learn them by heart, they 
can go along. 

Whether we say them in poem or 


sing a song. 

But now we’re back at school 
again, 

Let’s make each rule our lifelong 
friend. 


(The play may end with a Safety 
or Health Song.) 


— THE END — 


When I looked at the world below 
I saw the tall trees move and blow, 
I saw the milky-way step down 
And make a stair case to the town. 
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The Frog Prince 


An Adaptation of the Fairy Tale by the Brothers Grimm 
HELEN STEWART 


Characters: 

King Christian: 

Father of Princess Gardenia 
Queen Christina: 

Mother of Princess Gardenia 
Princess Gardenia 
Prince Frederick 
Frederick the Frog — The 
Same Person 
Little Bo Peep 
Olaf—Servant to the King 
Eric—Servant to the King 
Guests—Those Attending the 
Princess’ Birthday Party (As 
many as desired) (Marianne, 
etc.) 

Time: The Fifteenth Century 

Place: Act One—In the Royal 
Garden 
Acts Two and Three—In The 
Throne Room Of The Palace 

Costumes: 

King: Robe, scepter and crown 
Queen: Robe and Crown 
Princess—Pointed bodice, full 
skirt, pointed slippers and full 
blouse, Juliet cap 

Guests: Practically the same 
as the Princess 
Prince—Pointed slippers, long 
jacket, belted, plumed cap, 
stockings, sword 

Frog—Suit and cap resembling 
a frog’s 

Little Bo Peep—Same style as 
Princess, but, of course, very 
much cruc 

Servants — Pointed slippers, 
stockings, long, belted jacket, 
swords, 

Scenery—Act One—The Royal 
Garden—Scenery in the back- 
ground of trees and shrubs, 
etc. 

Acts Two and Three—Throne 
Room Of Palace—Two thrones, 
a few chairs and one or two 
leaded glass windows. 

Act One: In The Royal Garden 
(As the curtain opens, Princess 

Gardenia is playing ball with her 

guests.) 

Marianne (One of the guests) : 
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What a lovely birthday party this 
is, Gardenia. 

Gardenia: I am glad you are 
having a good time, Marianne. 
(Enter Olaf.) 

Olaf: Princess, the dinner is 
served. 

Gardenia: Very well, Olaf, I 
will call my guests. Some are in 
the rose garden. 

Marianne: I will go with you. 
(They leave the stage, but return 
immediately. As they again leave 
the stage, Gardenia lingers, look- 
ing for something she _ has 
dropped. As she is hunting for 
it, a frog enters.) 

Frog: Good morning, Princess, 
why the tears? 

Gardenia (Startled) Oh, good 


morning, Mr. Frog. I have lost 
my locket. 
Frog: My! that is, indeed, a 


pity. Was it a very valuable one? 

Gardenia: Oh, yes, Mr. Frog. 

Frog: You may call me Fred- 
erick. 

Gardenia: My locket was very 
dear to me because my parents 
gave it to me. 

Frog: For a special occasion? 

Gardenia: Yes, my birthday. 
Today is my birthday. 

Frog: Let me offer you my best 
wishes. Happy birthday, Prin- 
cess. 

Gardenia: Thank you, but I’m 
afraid it is not a very happy one. 
(Suddenly her face brightens.) 
I know! 

Frog: Then you have not lost 
your locket after all? 

Gardenia: Yes, I probably 
dropped it in the lily pond behind 
the rose garden. 

Frog: What will you give me 
if I dive into the lily pond and 
get your locket for you? 

Gardenia: I will give you all 
of the insects you can eat. 

Frog: That will not do. I can 
get all of the insects I want 
around here. 


Gardenia: I will give you a lily 
for your pool. 

Frog: I’ve enough, thank you. 
Princess, what I wish cannot be 
bought with all of the gold and 
silver in the world. 

Gardenia: Goodness! you are 
a strange fellow. What do you 
wish? 

Frog: Princess, I am a very 
lonely, little fellow. If I recover 
your locket for you, will you be 
my playmate? 

Gardenia: Who ever heard of 
a Princess having a frog for a 
playmate! 

Frog: But I am a very lonely 
person, Princess. 

Gardenia: I feel very sorry for 
you, Mr. Frog, but I simply can- 
not grant you such a ridiculous 
request. 

Frog: Then I bid you good-day. 

Gardenia: Oh, no, aren’t you 
going to get my locket for me? 

Frog: You know my fee. 
(Takes a few leaps as though 
leaving her.) 

Gardenia: Wait! Don’t go. I'll 
be your playmate if you will get 
my locket. 

Frog: Ah, that is more like it! 
(Leaps with joy.) You are so 
noble. 

Gardenia: Perhaps that is be- 
cause I am a Princess! (He leaps 
off the stage.) Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
What shall I do? I feel so sorry 
for that poor frog. Yet I cannot 
do what he asks. It is out of the 
question. Oh, well, perhaps if I 
do not visit the garden for a few 
days, he will forget all about my 
promise to him. (The frog re- 
turns with the locket which is 
wet from the pool.) 

Frog: Here it is, Princess, and 
none the worse for the soaking 
it got in the pool.) 

Princess (Taking the locket 
and drying it on her handker- 
chief.): No, it is prettier than 
ever. Oh, thank you, my good 
friend. You have made me very 
happy. 

Frog: Princess, you are en- 
tirely welcome. You have made 
me happy also. In fact, you have 
made me the happiest, little frog 
in the whole wide world! And 
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the richest, too, for at last I have 

found a friend! (As the curtain 

closes, the frog is turning somer- 

saults with joy and the Princess 

puts on her locket.) 

Act Two: In The Throne Room— 
The Following Day 

(As the curtain opens, the 
King and the Queen are seated 
on their thrones. Gardenia is 
reading a book.) 

King: Well, Gardenia, how does 
it feel to be one year older? 

Gardenia: I feel quite grown, 
Father, dear. I am so grateful 
to you and Mother for the lovely 
birthday party yesterday, and 
also for this beautiful locket, 
which I shall treasure forever! 

Queen: It is fun doing nice 
things for you, my child, because 
you are always so appreciative. 

King: You have given your 
parents many hours of happiness, 
too, Gardenia. Yesterday we were 
very proud of you when you gave 
your guests gifts. 

Queen: There is always more 
pleasure in giving than receiving, 
Gardenia. (There is a noise heard 
in the throne room and the three 
royal people look up in surprise. 
Then Olaf enters.) 

Olaf: There is a child at the 
door, Your Majesty. She seems 
to be in great distress and wishes 
to tell you something. 

King: Bid her enter, Olaf. 

Olaf: Yes, Your Majesty. (He 
leaves and brings back Little Bo 
Peep.) 

King: Little Bo Peep! what is 
the trouble, child? You look so 
unhappy! 

Little Bo Peep: Oh, yes, Your 
Majesty, I am very unhappy. In 
fact, I am miserable! 

King: Gracious, me! this will 
never do. Of course, I realize 
what a task you have each day. 
Attending twenty-six sheep is no 
work for one so young as you, 
child. 

Little Bo Peep: I should not 
object to that so much, Your Ma- 
jesty, if everything went well, 
but the horrible truth is, I have 
lost my sheep! (Cries.) 

King: Lost your sheep! All 
twenty-six of them? 
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Little Bo Peep: Yes, all twenty- 
six of them! My master will beat 
me for this. 

King: I do not quite under- 
stand, child. How could such a 
thing be? 

Little Bo Peep: I fell asleep 
and when I awoke, my sheep had 
gone astray. Oh, woe, is me! 
Woe is me! 

King: Dry your tears and come 
here to the window with me. 
(They go to the window. The 
Queen and Gardenia follow them) 
Look over there on the hillside, 
Little Bo Peep, are they the miss- 
ing sheep? 

Little Bo Peep: Oh, Your Ma- 
jesty, they are, indeed. How can 
I ever thank you! 

Queen: How did you know the 
sheep were on the hillside, Your 
Majesty? 

King: I heard them bleating 
while I was in the garden before 
breakfast. 

Little Bo Peep: Oh, thank you, 
Your Majesty, I’ll get them at 
once! 

King: No, leave them alone and 
they will come home, wagging 
their tails behind them. 

Little Bo Peep: And if they do 
not return by sundown? 

King: Then I will send my 
royal shepherds for them. Eric, 
see that Little Bo Peep is given 
a good dinner and send her away 


. with a bag of gold. 


Eric: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Little Bo Peep: Your Majesty! 
(Runs over to him and gives him 
a big hug. He smiles.) Thank 
you, oh, thank you! (Eric and 
Little Bo Peep leave. The Princess 
returns to her book. There is an- 
other noise, but of a far different 
nature. The royal three look up 
and see a frog on the window 
sill.) 

King (Throwing back his head 
and laughing so heartily that his 
crown falls off. Olaf picks it up 
and places it on his head.) What 
have we here? What a cute little 
fellow he is. 

Frog: Good morning, Your 
Majesty. 

Queen: Good morning, frog, 
what can we do for you? 


Frog: Ask the Princess that 
question. 

Queen: Gardenia, do you know 
anything about this frog? 

Gardenia: Yes, Mother. Yes- 
tersday while playing in the gar- 
den, I dropped my locket in the 
lily pool and Mr. Frog recovered 
it for me. 

King: How very kind. 

Frog: That is not all, Your 
Majesty. Tell the rest of the story 
Princess. 

Gardenia: I promised him I’d 
be his playmate if he would get 
my locket for me, but I cannot 
keep my promise, for whoever 
heard of a Princess playing with 
a frog? 

King: I fear that that is not 
all. You also think him too ugly 
to play with. Don’t you, Gar- 
denia? 

Gardenia: Yes, Father. 

King: You are wrong, my child, 
very wrong. You did not think 
this frog was too ugly to do you 
a favor. Did you? 


Gardenia: No, Father. 

King: Very well, then, now 
that he needs your friendship, 
you must not cast him aside. Go 
now. Be good to him. And let 
this be a lesson to you to make 
no promises in the future that you 
do not intend to keep. 

Frog: Oh, thank you, Your Ma- 
jesty. You are every inch a king. 

Queen: What makes your voice 
so husky, frog? Have you a cold? 

Frog: Oh, no, Your Majesty, it 
is my natural tone of voice. You 
know, it is quite a natural thing 
for me to have a frog in my 
throat. 

Queen: Oh, yes, of course, how 
very stupid of me not to remem- 
ber. Gardenia, why don’t you 
take your new friend to the music 
room and play him some pretty 
tunes? 

Frog: I should like that! Per- 
haps you will teach me my sums, 
too, Princess. And my letters. 

Queen: Of course, she will, you 
dear, little frog. 

King: Go now, my daughter, 
perhaps you will enjoy your task 
more than you think you will. 
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Queen: Yes, I hope so. Your 
Majesty, is it not pleasant to 
have a daughter who knows how 
to keep her promise? 

King: It is, indeed! (As the 
curtain closes, the little frog leaps 
down from the royal sill and goes 
over to the Princess, placing his 
little hand in hers. She reluct- 
antly takes his hand as her par- 
ents look proudly at her. They go 
off the stage.) 


Act Three: The Same Room 
The Following Day 


(As the curtain opens, the King 
and Queen are again seated on 
the throne. At their feet sits the 
Princess, embroidering.) 

King: Well, Gardenia, how is 
Frederick progressing in arith- 
metic? 

Gardenia: Fast. I’m afraid he 
is progressing too fast. He makes 
me seem stupid. Not only that. 
Sometimes he seems almost hu- 
man. When he looks at me out 
of those big, gray eyes of his, I 
have a feeling that he is more 
human than frog. 

Queen: I had that same feeling. 

Gardenia: Now that I am be- 
ginning to know and like him, I 
do not notice his ugliness, Mother. 

Queen: That is because he has 
a kind heart, which is far more 
important than beauty. You will 
never regret the happiness that 
you have brought to this little 
creature and just because you 
have been so kind to him. (A 
noise is again heard. The Prin- 
cess goes to the window and ex- 
claims with joy.) 

Gardenia: Oh, how beautiful! 
There is a lovely gold carriage. 

King: Umm! I wonder who can 
be honoring us with a visit. (The 
King and the Queen go to the 
window, too.) 

Queen: And there are eight 
snow white horses to draw the 
carriage. 

Gardenia: Do you see what I 
see? A handsome, young Prince 
is getting out of the carriage. Oh, 
what a rich suit he wears! It is 
a beautiful scarlet satin and the 
plume in his cap is a real ostrich 
feather. 
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King: He is probably a Prince 
from a wealthy kingdom. Olaf, 
bid the servants prepare the fi- 
nest guest room in the palace. 
Have them put the best silk sheets 
and pillow cases on the bed, and 
place fresh flowers in the room. 
Eric, bid our guest enter. 

Eric: Yes, Your Majesty. (He 
leaves.) (The King and Queen 
return to their thrones.) 

Olaf: Indeed, Your Majesty. 
(He leaves.) 

King: Gardenia, you are right. 
He is a very handsome gentleman. 
(Enter the Prince.) 

Prince (Bowing.): Your Ma- 
jesty, I know that I have the hon- 
or of addressing the good King 
Christian and the charitable 
Queen Christina. 

King: Yes, you have. This is 
our little daughter, Princess Gar- 
denia. 

Prince: Yes, I know that. 

King: You know that? How 
very strange. Who are you? 

Prince: I am Prince Frederick. 
Yesterday I was a frog and today 
I am a Prince. 

King, Queen and Princess: A 
frog! 

King: Come, now, you make 
fools of us. 

Prince: Oh, no, your Majesty, 
quite the contrary. I have the 
greatest respect and love for you. 
You see, the frog whom you be- 
friended was once a Prince: A 


Mystery 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When I looked out this 
morning, 

I could hardly see. 

It seemed that everything 
around 

Was wrapped in mystery. 

I couldn’t see the lamp post, 


Or the neighbor’s house or 
fence, 

Or even our big tree in front, 

‘The grayness was so dense. 

When I looked out this 
morning, 

I could hardly see, 

But I knew it was only FOG 

That made the mystery ! 
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wicked witch, Witch Tartongue, 
turned me into a frog. 

King: Now it is beginning to 
make sense. 

Prince: Yes, I should always 
have been a frog had it not been 
for your daughter’s kindness. I 
was to have stayed a frog until 
someone showed me kindness and 
love. Your daughter is not only 
beautiful, but kind and I: have 
come here to ask her to marry 
me. Princess Gardenia, will you 
marry me? 

Gardenia: Oh, I will, indeed, 
with my parents’ permission. 

King: You have our permis- 
sion, my dear; you, perhaps, have 
already guessed that. 

Queen: From what great king- 
dom do you come, Prince Freder- 
ick? 

Prince: My Father’s kingdom 
is known as the kingdom of Nev- 
erwant. 

King: Then your Father is 
the good king Goodspeed? 

Prince: Yes, Your Majesty. 

King: Then you may marry my 
daughter, for the son of so fine a 
king will surely make a good king 
some day himself. Take her, 
Prince Frederick, with the royal 
blessings, for she will make you a 
good wife. 

Queen: Now I understand what 
you meant, Gardenia, when you 
said that the frog had eyes that 
seemed almost human to you. 

Prince: But the rest of me 
would never have been human 
again without the kindness of 
your daughter who is as good as 
she is beautiful. 

King: Come, Prince Frederick, 
I will show you my estate. 

Queen: Yes, do that, Your Maj- 
esty, while I give orders for a 
banquet in honor of Prince Fred- 
erick. Come along, Gardenia, you 
must be measured at once for 
your wedding dress. 

Gardenia: Yes, Mother. Oh, 
who would have thought so much 
happiness could ever come just 
from keeping a promise. (As the 
curtain closes, the Prince goes 
over to the Princess and takes 
her hand in his and the King and 
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September Story Sharing 


Another September and anoth- 
er group of restless boys and girls 
not yet accustomed to sitting still 
during reading class! To counter- 
act this the teacher asked the 
youngsters one hot sultry day if 
they would like to prepare a story 
to tell or read in parts to another 
group. They were enthusiastic 
about the idea and eagerly began 
planning to read in parts one of 
Grimm’s fairy tales “The House 
in the Wood.” It was presented 
to the second grade as follows: 

Reader: Once upon a time a 
poor woodcutter lived with his 
wife and three daughters in a lit- 
tle hut at the edge of a large for- 
est. One morning when he went 
out to work, he said to his wife: 

Woodcutter: Let my _ eldest 
daughter bring me my dinner, for 
I shall not be ready to come home 
until evening. I will take with me 
a bag of seeds and scatter them 
in my path, so that she may not 
lose her way. 

Reader: At noon the gir! start- 
ed out, carrying a jug of soup. 
But, the wood birds had picked up 
the seeds, so that she could find 
no trace of the way. She walked 
till the sun set and night came 
on. The trees rustled in the dark- 
ness, the owls hooted, and the 
girl began to feel afraid. All at 
once she saw a light shining at a 
distance among the trees. 

Eldest Daughter: People must 
live there who will keep me dur- 
ing the night. I will walk toward 
the light. Oh, there is a little cot- 
tage in a clearing. All the win- 
dows in the house are brightly 
lighted; so I’ll knock at the door. 

Reader: When a hoarse voice 
ealled “Come in” the girl opened 
the door and saw an old man sit- 
ting at a table with his face bur- 
ied in his hands, and his white 
beard flowing over the table down 
to the ground. On the hearth lay 
a hen, a cock, and a brindled cow. 
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The girl told the old man her ad- 
ventures and begged for a night’s 
lodging. 

Old Man: 

Pretty Cock, pretty Hen, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What do you say now? 

Fowls: Cluck, cluck! It’s all 
right with us for her to stay 

Cow: Moo-moo-moo! It’s. all 
right with us for her to stay 

Old Man: Here is abundance 
and to spare; go into the kitchen 
and cook some supper for us. 

Reader: The girl found plenty 
of everything in the kitchen and 
cooked a good meal, but thought 
nothing about the animals. When 
the supper was ready she carried 
a full dish into the room, and sit- 
ting down opposite the old man, 
she ate till her hunger was satis- 
fied. This done, she said, “I am 
very tired for I have walked a 
long way. Where shall I sleep?” 

Animals: 

An ungracious guest, 

You have eaten your fill, 
Without thought of us, 

But we bear no ill-will; 
You may stay here and rest. 

Old Man: Step down the 
stairs and you will find a room 
containing a bed. You may cover 
it with two white sheets, and 
there you may sleep. 

Reader: The maiden stepped 
down the stairs and found the 
room as the old man had said. 
She covered the bed with the 
sheets and then lay down upon it. 
After a while the old man came 
and looked at her, and shook his 
head. When he saw that she was 
fast asleep, he opened a trapdoor 
and the bed dropped into the cel- 
lar below. 

Later in the evening the 
woodcutter went home and scold- 
ed his wife because she had let 
him hunger all day long. 

Wife: It is not my fault. I sent 
the girl out with your dinner. She 


must have lost her way. She has 
not come back, but tomorrow, no 
doubt, she will return. 

Woodcutter: Tomorrow send 
the second daughter with my din- 
ner. I will take a bag of peas; 
they are larger than corn, so the 
girl can see them better, and not 
lose my track. 

Reader: The next day the girl 
set out with her father’s dinner; 
but the wood birds had eaten all 
the peas and the poor girl did not 
know where to go. So she wan- 
dered about the forest until it 
was quite dark when she also ar- 
rived at the old man’s hut, where 
she begged food and a night’s 
lodging. 

Old Man: 

Pretty Cock, pretty Hen, 
And pretty brindled Cow 
What do you say now? 

Reader: They answered as be- 
fore and everything happened the 
same as on the previous day. The 
girl cooked a good meal, and ate 
and drank with the old man, but 
she never once thought of the 
poor animals; and when _ she 
asked for her bed they answered: 

Animals: 

An ungracious guest, 

You have eaten your fill, 
Without thought of us, 

But we bear no ill-will; 
You may stay here and rest. 

Reader: When she had gone to 
sleep the old man came, and after 
looking at her and shaking his 
head as before, dropped her into 
the cellar again. The third day 
the woodcutter said: 

Woodcutter: Send out our 
youngest child with my dinner. 
She is always good and obedient 
and will keep in the right path 
and not run about like her sisters. 

Wife: No. I don’t want to lose 
my youngest child too. 

Woodcutter: Do not be afraid. 
That girl will not lose her way; 
she is too prudent and steady. 
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This time I will take beans to 
scatter; they are larger than peas 
and I am sure that she will have 
no trouble in finding me. 


Reader: When the girl went 
out with her basket on her arm, 
she found that the wood birds had 
eaten up all the beans, and she 
knew not which way to turn. She 
was sad and thought with sorrow 
how her father would want his 
dinner, and how her dear mother 
would grieve when she did not re- 
turn. Finally, when it became 
quite dark, the maiden saw the 
lighted cottage and asked if she 
might spend the night there. 


Old Man: 
Pretty Cock, pretty Hen, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What do you say now? 


Fowls: Cluck, cluck! It’s all 
right with us for her to stay. 

Cow: Moo-moo-moo! It’s all 
right with me for her to stay. 


Reader: The maiden stepped 
up to the fire, near which they lay, 
and fondled the pretty hen and 
cock, smoothing their plumage 
down with her hands; and stroked 
the cow between her horns. When 
she had prepared a good supper, 
and had placed the dishes on the 
table, she thought, “I must not 
satisfy my hunger until I have fed 
these good creatures. There is 
plenty in the kitchen; I will serve 
them first.” So she brought corn 
and scattered it before the fowls; 
then she gave an armful of hay 
to the cow. 


Youngest Girl: Now, eat away, 
you good creatures; and, when 


September’s here, 
And so is Fall, 
So, “Welcome, children! 


Welcome, all! 


you are thirsty you shall have a 
cool, fresh drink. I’ll sit down at 
the table and eat with the old 
man. Oh, you’re nodding and 
blinking your’ eyes, animal 
friends. You must be very sleepy. 
Shall we not also take our rest? 


Old Man: 
Pretty Cock, pretty Hen, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What do you say now? 


Animals: 
Dear courteous guest, 
You ate not until 
You had waited on us. 
With hearty good will 
We hope you will rest. 


Reader: So the girl went down 
the stairs, and shook up her bed, 
and put on clean sheets. When it 
was ready she lay down, saying 
her prayers before she went to 
sleep. About midnight such a 
noise began all over the house 
that she awoke with a start. Soon 
there came a cracking and rum- 
bling in every corner of the room, 
and the doors were slammed back 
against the wall. Then the beams 
groaned as if they were being 
torn away from their fastenings, 
the stairs fell down, and it 
seemed as if the whole roof fell 
in. Soon after that all was quiet 
and the girl, who had not been 
hurt, went quietly to sleep again. 


When she awakened in the 
morning what a sight met her 
eyes! She was lying in a beautiful 
room; the bed was of ivory and 
the curtains of velvet. On the 
walls were gold flowers growing 
on a green silk ground. On a stool 
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close by was a pair of slippers 
decorated with pearls. She 
thought it was a dream until 
three servants came in. 


Servants: What are your 
commands? We are here to 
serve you. 


Maiden: Leave me. I will get 
up and cook breakfast for the 
old man and feed the pretty cock, 
the pretty hen, and the brindled 
cow. 

Reader: However, when she 
went to feed the animals she 
found no one in the room but a 
handsome young man. He said: 

Young man: I am a king’s son, 
who was changed by a wicked 
witch into the form of an old 
man, and condemned to live in the 
wood with only my three serv- 
ants who had been changed into 
a hen, a cock, and a brindled cow. 
The enchantment was not to end 
until a maiden should come who 
would be kind to my animals as 
well as to me; and such you have 
been. We were saved through you 
and the old wooden hut has again 
become my royal palace. 

Reader: The prince told his 
three servants to bring the father 
and mother of the maiden so 
that they, also, might live in the 
palace. 

Maiden: But, where are my two 
sisters? 

Young Prince: I have put them 
in the cellar where they will 
stay until tomorrow when they 
must go away. When they have 
become unselfish and learned not 
to let poor animals suffer hunger, 
they too may live here. 


I hope vacation 


Was real fun, 
And that you’re glad 
School has begun!” 
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FIND — Three Rabbits, a Chipmunk and Teacher Chipmunk, a Fox, Two Elves, a Short ruler, and an Ice-Cream cone. 
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Helen Strimple 


Meg is a guest at a friend’s birthday party. She 
will not play the games the hostess has planned. 


Meg gathers up her favors and treats and 

rushes home from the party. She does not thank 

the hostess or say goodbye to anyone. 
SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Peg takes part in all the games at the birthday 
party and everyone has a good time. 


Peg thanks her hostess for the nice time and 
the prizes she received. She says goodbye to 
the other guests. 
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Something Bright 


and Pretty 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. Squirrel said to Mrs. 
Goose, “We are going to have a 
birthday party for Mrs. Sheep to- 
night. You know she stubbed her 
feet, quite hard, on some rocks 
on the hill. She has had to stay 
at home, and feels a little gioomy. 
So, a nice party would do her 
good.” 

Mrs. Goose looked worried. “I 
don’t know what to take her, for 
a present.” 

“Oh, something bright and 
pretty, to cheer her up. I am go- 
ing to tell everyone that.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped right over 
to Mr. Gobbler’s General Store. 
Something bright and pretty! 
Well then, she wouldn’t take a 
silly white handkerchief, or a 
package of dark blue prunes, or—- 

Suddenly she spied a _ bright 
new tin pail. Just the thing! With 
the sun shining on it, it looked 
like silver, 

Mrs. Goose bought it, then and 
there. 

That evening she got ready to 
go to Mrs. Sheep’s. She put on 
her best flouncey dress, with the 
lace ruffles. She wrapped the pail 
up in pink paper, with a card that 
said: HAPPY BIRTHDAY. Some 
thing from bright and pretty Mrs. 
Goose. She didn’t even notice 
that she had written this. 

She started to the party. It was 
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a lovely night. Along past Blue 
Brook there was a little pool that 
gleamed in the moonlight. Mrs. 
Goose looked down into it, and 
saw the moon itself. Yes, there it 
was, right in the water. 

She stopped in her tracks with 
a wonderful thought. Wouldn’t it 
be nice to take the moon to Mrs. 
Sheep? It would be so easy to do, 
for she could just scoop it up in 
the tin pail. Mrs. Squirrel had 
told her what kind of a present 


~ 
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to bring, and surely there was 
nothing so bright and pretty as 
the moon! 

Mrs. Goose just laughed out 
loud, she was so happy with the 
idea. She tore the wrappings off 
the pail, and took the cover off. 
Then she scooped down deep in 
the water, quickly, and clapped 
the cover on the pail again, to be 
sure and keep the moon in. Oh, 
what a gay present she would 
bring to Mrs. Sheep! And what 
an original idea, too, No one else 
would think of doing such a 
thing. “I am very smart, that’s 
what,” Mrs. Goose told herself. 

Along the path came Mr. Pig 
and Black Cat. They had pres- 
ents, too. “Hello, have you some- 
thing bright and pretty for Mrs. 
Sheep?” she asked them. 


“Wouldn’t it be nice to take the moon to Mrs. Sheep,” thought Mrs. Goose. 
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“Mine is a book with a red cov- 
er,’ mewed Black Cat. “It is 
bright, but I wouldn’t call it pret- 
ty.” 

“Mine is a can of peas,” gruffed 
Mr. Pig, “and I really need it, my- 
self. It is not bright and it is not 
pretty, but it is good to eat, and 
that is best of all.” 

“Their presents are not as good 
as mine,” said Mrs. Goose to her- 
self. 

They came to Mrs. 
house. It looked very gay. Mrs. 
Squirrel, who was getting all this 


up, had hung a lantern by the ff 


door. There were candles in all 
the windows. When Mrs. Goose 
and Mr. Pig and Black Cat went 
in, they found a lot of their 
friends there. The party was be- 
ginning, 

Mrs. Sheep sat in the chair of 
honor. It was trimmed with rib- 
bons. Her stubbed feet were 
wrapped up in bandages. She 


wore her best purple wrapper,’ 


and a wreath of flowers on her 
wooly head. 

Mr. Pig went peeking around. 
He saw the birthday cake, all 
ready to light, the dishes all set 
out on the kitchen table. “Errr,” 
he said. “We had quite a long 
walk. Are we, perhaps, going to 
have refreshments first of all?” 

“No indeed,” snapped Mrs. 
Squirrel, “We are going to have 
the presents, and right now, too. 
Everyone is here. One by one, 
please, bring your gifts to Mrs. 
Sheep, when I call your names. 
“And,” she added, in a low voice, 
“TI do hope they are all bright and 
pretty.” 

First, Old Lady Owl brought up 
hers. It was a little mirror. Mrs. 
Sheep didn’t know what Mrs. 
Squirrel had been asking, but she 
happened to say just the right 
thing. “How nice. How bright 
and pretty.” 

“What you see in it is bright 
and pretty,” said Mrs, Goose, and 
laughed very loud; but no one else 
laughed at all. 

Then Black Cat gave his red 
book. Mrs. Sheep loved that. Mr. 
Pig held back; he hoped his can 
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of peas could be overlooked. But 
Mrs. Squirrel called his name, and 
he lumbered up, slowly. 

“Why, how generous of you!” 
smiled Mrs. Sheep. “I do love 
peas now and then, for a salad.” 

“T love peas all the time, in all 
ways,” muttered Mr. Pig, to his 
greedy self. 

All this time Mrs. Goose could 
hardly wait to give her gift. 

At last Mrs. Squirrel called her 
name. 

She came forward slowly, trail- 
ing her lacy ruffles. 

“All of your presents are nice,” 
she said (she felt she just had to 
say that) “but I have something 
especially bright and pretty. You 
will all say so. Just see...” 

She took the cover off the pail, 
and threw a big swoosh of water 
right toward Mrs. Sheep. She had 
been so excited about giving the 
moon as a present, that she had 
completely forgotten about the 
water! It landed, most of it, on 
Mrs, Sheep’s big bandaged feet. 
The rest of it made a big puddle 
on the floor. 

Mrs. Sheep gave a little shriek. 
It was very surprising to have 
her feet suddenly soaked with 
cold water! 

“Why Mrs. Goose,” scolded 
Mrs. Squirrel. “What on earth 
are you trying to do? I never 
heard of such a crazy thing. 
Splashing water on Mrs. Sheep’s 


Mrs. Sheep sat in the chair of honor 


feet, when she is having trouble 
enough with them, anyway.” Mrs. 
Squirrel was trying to take off 
the wet bandages, and Old Lady 
Owl rushed to the kitchen for 
towels. 

Everyone in the room stared. 
They didn’t know what to say! 
Their friend Mrs. Goose was al- 
ways doing queer things, but this 
was the queerest of all. 

Then Mrs. Goose gulped, and 
spoke. “Oh dear,” she said, “It 
didn’t come out with the water. 
I scooped the moon up from the 
pool, and I was so careful to put 
the cover on tight. But I wasn’t 
quick enough. That moon got 
out! And I was so anxious to 
bring something bright and pret- 
ty, and there is nothing brighter 
or prettier than the moon!” 

Her head hung down on her 
long neck like an apple on a bro- 
ken branch. She looked so sad 
that her friends felt sorry for 
her. They understood about the 
big splash of water now. Who but 
Mrs. Goose would think of trying 
to catch the moon in a pail, like 
a frog or a fish? 

Then Mrs. Squirrel said, “Well, 
never mind, Do you want to give 
the pail to Mrs. Sheep, perhaps?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “That 
was in my mind, first.” 

“Not in her mind,” Black Cat 
whispered to Three-Ducks. “She 
hasn’t any.” 
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Mr. Pig peeked in and saw the birthday cake ready to light 


Now all this time Mrs. Squirrel 
had been clawing at the bandages, 
trying to get them off. But then 
Mrs. Sheep spoke up, “No, don’t 
do that. It’s funny, but I like 
them wet. My feet have felt so 
hot and dry ever since I took that 
tumble on the hard rocks. Please 
leave the wet bandages on; they 
are refreshing. My feet feel more 
comfortable now.” 

At that, Mrs. Goose beamed, 
as though she had planned it just 
so. 

“And the pail is lovely,” went 
on Mrs. Sheep. “‘See how it shines; 
like stars, in the candlelight.” 

“Or like the moon,” suggested 
Old Lady Owl. 

Then everyone felt better. It 
was explained about the water 
splash. Mrs. Sheep looked so 
pleased and relaxed; and there 
was a lovely pile of presents be- 


The animals of Africa 


side her on the table, almost all 
of them bright and pretty. 

“Well now,” said Mr. Pig,” need 
there be any more delay? Isn’t 
it time—for refreshments?” 

Old Lady Owl and Mrs, Squir- 
rel and Mrs. Pop-rabbit glared at 
him for asking this, so impolitely, 
but they went to the kitchen. 
Soon they came back with a per- 
fectly lovely birthday cake, all 
lit with pink and green candles. 
There was fruit juice, too, and 
candy and salted nuts. Everyone 
laughed and talked and drank, 
and Mrs. Sheep said it was the 
nicest party she had ever had, 
and her feet felt almost well 
again, they were so cool. 

When Mrs. Goose went by the 
pool on the way home, she no- 
ticed that the moon wasn’t in it, 
any more. 

“Then I must have scooped it 


Africa's Animals 
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out, after all,” she said. “But I 
wonder what happened to it?” 

“It’s up there in the sky,” 
Three-Ducks told her. “See.” 

“But how did it get up there?” 

Three-Ducks were too tired and 
sleepy to try and answer this. 
They were afraid Mrs. Goose 
would go on asking foolish ques- 
tions, so they tried to change the 
subject. 

“Look out,” they told her. 
“You'll trip over a stone, if you 
keep on staring at the sky like 
that.” 

But this time Mrs. Goose said 
something very different. “Then 
maybe I’d have stubbed feet, too, 
and they’d give a party, just as 
nice as Mrs. Sheep’s!” 

They laughed at that, and took 
her by the wings and steered her 
to her own house. They all said 
it had been a lovely evening. 


There are elephants, and zebras, 
Dromedaries, crocodiles, 

There are jackals, and gorillas, 
All among the jungle miles. 


Are plentiful and strange; 
There are so many different ones, 
They cover a wide range: 


There are antelopes and lions, 
There.are monkeys and giraffes, 
There are hippos and okapis, 
And hyenas with their laughs. 


There are ostriches, and leopards, 
There are lemurs, and wild gnus, 
Of the animals of Africa 

Which favorite would you choose? 
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A LCATRAZ turned his feath- 
ered head first one way, then the 
other. Yes, both eyes told him 
it was surely his mate coming to 
take her place on the nest. He 
had been sitting on the big white 
egg for a week, keeping it warm. 
And only the rock ledge that over- 
hung their nesting place had kept 
the Antarctic storm from bury- 
ing him in sleet. Besides, he was 
hungry. 

Of course he knew it must have 
taken her a week to find enough 
sea food to fill her crop and her 
gizzard. And she was a lovely 
bird. He had won her by doing 
a courtship dance. Bowing before 
her, then pointing his bill to the 
sky and singing the only hoarse 
note he knew, he had at last 
rubbed his bill fondly against 
hers, and offered her the mar- 
riage pebble. And together they 
had selected a spot that would be 
“home.” 

Suddenly Alcatraz began to 
hear a “chip, chip’.” It was the 
baby breaking through the shell! 
In a few moments the albatross 
chick lay wet and helpless amid 
the bits of broken shell. Its 
mother had come just in time to 
feed it the billfuls of digested sea 
food it would need. 

As the two giant birds changed 
places, just touching their bills 
fondly, a skua circled overhead 
hungrily. Alcatraz turned to 
clack his bill at the skua, which 
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would have seized the chick, had 
it been left alone for one moment. 
The chick peeked out at them 
from beneath its mother’s wing. 

Quickly Alcatraz oiled his 
feathers, water-proofing them for 
his week’s fishing trip, With his 
beak he drew the oil from the oil 
glands under his short tail. Then 
he preened his feathers which, 
like all feathers, had ever and 
ever so many tiny barbs to be 
kept in place if they were to hold 
together. Preening them with his 
oily beak, he made sure the 
vanes of his feathers overlapped 
smoothly. One feather that had 
worn out molted, and left room 
for a new feather to grow in its 
place. On the up-beat, he could 
turn his feathers so they would 
let the air slip through. But on 
the down-beat they lay smooth. 

For so large a bird, Alcatraz 
was not as heavy as one might 
think, for there were air sacs in 
his body and in his long bones. 
These helped his lungs when he 
wanted to be airborne. He was 
strong, though. His flying mus- 
cles were fast to his breast bone, 
which was shaped like the keel of 
a ship. 

Now he raced along the rocks. 
His feet were awkward on land, 
and he needed a long runway. 
But the edge of the cliff lay just 
ahead. He must take off, or 
plunge into the icy sea below. 
With strong wing beats, he thrust 


himself forward and upward. He 
was air-borne! Joyously he 
flapped those long wings high 
above the nesting colony on the 
rocks. He could see other alba- 
trosses, he could see watching 
skuas, he could see yearling alba- 
trosses practicing their flying. 
And he could see his own mate 
with wings folded closely over 
their chick. 

He was off—over the wide seas, 
hoping for a rising air current, 
finding he could sail with wings 
held nearly motionless for hours 
on end. 

When he crossed a stiff air 
current, he tacked along the wind, 
turning first with it, then across 
it. And the sailors on a ship be- 
low would have seen a pale body 
that hardly showed against the 
pale sky, but for the black tips 
of his wings and the black outer 
edges of his wings. For he car- 
ried his feet tucked up out of the 
way. 

Aleatraz had a strong bill, 
hooked at the top, to fish with. 
This bill was covered with horny 
plates almost like scales. His nos- 
trils lay inside the upper part of 
his long beak. He drew deep 
breaths of air through them now, 
as he glided. 

He had flown on a wandering 
course, sleeping on the water, for 
two days before the Wandering 
Albatross saw a school of fish, 
and then some squid, which he 
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liked even better. Now he flew low 
over the water, bounced once, then 
with a thrust of his curved bill 
he picked up his first bite. How 
good it tasted to the hungry bird! 
He would fill his gullet, where the 
pebbles he had swallowed would 
churn and chop the fish. Then he 
would fill his crop, storing extra 
food against the time when he 
needed it. 

His fishing done for the day, he 
raced across the wave tops with 
webbed feet paddling, and wings 


flapping. It was never easy to take 
off—but again he was air-borne. 
Now, unless a wind storm, a real 
hurricane, should drive him north, 
he would head for. home, fishing 
along the way as his gullet emp- 
tied and there was room for more 
squid. 

Sometimes an albatross will fol- 
low the cold Humboldt Current 
north along the Pacific. And a 
smaller albatross, the Laysan 
“gooney bird,” breeds in the Lay- 
san Islands and others of the cen- 


In his strong hooked beak Father Puffin carried breakfast for Lunda 


Lunda 


of The 


Northern Isles 


MURIEL 


Tue big egg wobbled back 
and forth in a dark burrow-nest. 
The nest was a sheltered hole on 
the top of a rocky cliff high above 
the sea. 

At last the egg’s white and lav- 
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ender-colored shell cracked open 
— and out came a tiny pointed 
tooth! Then the shell cracked 
some more — and out came a 
tiny pointed beak! This tiny 
black beak was fastened to the 


tral Pacific. Our servicemen are 
fond of “Joe Gooney,” as they 
call this smaller albatross. They 
will let no one molest his nesting 
site. 

But there were once some alba- 
trosses that nested near Japan 
that were all killed by egg- and 
feather-hunters. 

Sailors think it bad luck to kill 
an albatross, The great birds 
sometimes follow a ship for the 
scraps they can pick up from the 
water. 


little yellow tooth. 

And then the shell fell apart — 
and out crawled the owner of 
beak and tooth! It was Lundapisa, 
the puffin baby. 

Lunda was wearing a _ soft 
downy coat — sooty black on his 
wings and back, snow white on 
his breast. And the coat was so 
thick that Lunda would be warm 
enough without hiding under the 
wings of Father or Mother Puffin. 

Lunda was happy to be out of 
his shell. Already his eyes were 
wide open, and his legs felt 
strong. He gave a wee chirp, then 
walked about to look at his bur- 
row-nest home. It was his new 
little world, but he did not know 
that he would live there for only 
forty days. 

Lunda gave another chirp, and 
cuddled close to Mother Puffin. 
For he was hungry! But now 
Father Puffin came crawling into 
the nest. In his strong hooked 
beak he was carrying breakfast 
for Lunda — a breakfast of little 
fishes which he had caught down 
below in the sea. 

Lunda ate the fishes quickly, 
but soon he wanted more—and 
still more. In fact, every day 
Lunda’s meal of fishes was just 
as big and heavy as was Lunda 
himself! 

And so the baby puffin ate and 
ate—and grew and grew. Now 
feathers were coming through his 
downy coat — black on his wings 
and back, white on his breast. 
And now, more and more, Father 
and Mother Puffin stayed away 
from the nest. 
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EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
201 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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NewYork 1, N.Y. 


Lunda walked straight to the 

edge of the high cliff 

But Lunda did not feel lonely. 
He had no brothers or sisters, of 
course— but neither did other 
baby puffins. He just stayed in- 
side the burrow-nest, and ate the 
fish his parents brought him each 
morning before they walked the 
high cliff with other grown-up 
puffins. 

The days went by. Then one 
evening Father and Mother Puffin 
did not come home to Lunda. He 
waited and waited. How could he 
know they had gone away over 
the sea? Where was his meal of 
little fishes? 

But forty days had almost 
passed since Lunda had come out 
of his eggshell — and he was now 
a plump young puffin. His downy 
coat was gone except for a little 
ruff-like collar around his neck. 
In place of the coat he was wear- 
ing black and white feathers. His 
black beak was short and wide. 
Lunda did not know it would 
some day be curved like the beak 
of a parrot. 

Still Lunda waited. For a whole 
week he stayed alone in the bur- 
row-nest. And though he had no 
little fishes, he did not feel hun- 
gry. Sometimes he nibbled at 
roots — but Lunda was so fat 
that he really didn’t want to eat! 
He was almost as big as his par- 
ents — and his winter plumes and 
strong wing and tail quills were 
growing fast. 


(Turn to Page 64) 


Aching feet can put lines 
in your face! 


@ When tired, aching feet make 
your face look tense and drawn, 
those pain-lines may soon become 
old-looking wrinkles—there ‘o stay! 

At the first sign of foot-fatigue, rub 
your feet with Absorbine Jr. 

Quickly, gently, Absorbine Jr. soothes 
and cools. It makes your feet feel better, 
you feel better . . . and your face shows it! 


Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugsaresold. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 


Help the pupil learn arithmetic 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . 
Reg. App. for) 

@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 

Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 

Ironing Boards * Educational Toys 


Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 
Beads 


DEPARTMENT AC 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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TREES: THE MAPLE IS A SHADE TREE Helen Strimple 


A tree is the largest of our plants. 


There are two classes of trees—the conifers or evergreens and the trees with flat leaves 
of varying width. 


Look for some common shade trees: (such as maple, elm, cottonwood and willow) 
This picture shows how the tree grows both above the ground and below. 

Name some of the uses of a shade tree—look at the picture. 

Bring in some leaves from various shade trees. 


Draw pictures of trees. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


TO A DIFFERENT DRUM, THE 
STORY OF HENRY DAVID 
THOREAU — by Charles Nor- 
man; Pictured by Margaret Bloy 
Graham (Harper & Brothers), 
Price $2.50 

This is not only a fascinating 
and inspiring but an unique book 
about the completely likeable but 
non-conformist, Henry David 
Thoreau. The title itself is unique, 
taken from the book Walden: “If 
a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because 
he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music, however 
far away.” 

To the boy or girl who loves ad- 
venture, secret hideouts, nature 
with all it has to offer, this book 
will prove a gem. Truly, this ex- 
periment in living will always be 
a great classic. It reflects a real 
spirit of adventure, a strong in- 
dividualism, and a great love of 
nature. We recommend Charles 
Norman’s, “To A Different Drum- 
mer” most highly. It should ap- 
pear on all literature lists for pub- 
lic schools and public libraries. 
HOW TO RETIRE AND LIKE 
IT — by Raymond P. Kaighn. 
Foreword by Dr. Reginald H. At- 
water. Published by Association 
Press, New York. Price $2.50 

They say it is never too early 
nor too late to make workable 
plans for a happy and successful 
retirement. Mr. Kaighn has suc- 
cessfully retired himself so each 
chapter is full of very real and 
practical helps — a minimum of 
theory and a maximum of tested 
plans and ideas. The book is brim- 
ful of clear, workable, heartening 
explanation of problems like — 

When you should retire 

how you’ll probably feel when 
you retire 

how you can prepare NOW for 
retirement 

what you should do about in- 
surance policies and securities 

how you can increase your re- 
tirement income 
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how you can stretch your dol- 
lar further 

what to do about your home 
or apartment 

how you can keep feeling fit 

what to do with your time — 
and enjoy it 

how to look at the question of 
re-marrying 

This and many more questions 
are clearly answered in How To 
Retire and Like it. 
UNDERSTANDING BOYS — 
by Clarence G. Moser, Published 
by Association Press, New York. 
Price $2.50. 

Parents and teachers both are 
asking plenty of questions these 
days concerning boys — like, 

What makes a boy a BOY? 

What problems are distinctly 


(Turn to Page 63) 


A NEW SCHOOL YEAR! 
And you will want to use THE PERRY 


PICTURES for education, interest and 
enjoyment. Children love pictures, and 
these beautiful sepia copies are only 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, size 
x 8. 


For 60 cents we will send you 30 dif- 
ferent pictures that children enjoy; or 
30 all of one subject if you prefer. Give 
each child a picture, and tell its story 
simply. Watch their interest! 

56-page CATALOGUE, 7 x 9, with 1600 
small illustrations in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. Send for it 
TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


Presenting 


Ola 


For Young Folks 


1. The Three Bears 
2. The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
3. The Three Spinners 


Sweet Porridge 
The Golden Goose 
The Three —_ Pigs 


iad 


Six Filmstrips in COLOR 


184 


Compl, 


Lighted Illustrations 
for Primary 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
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BORROW $50 TO $300 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 


i today. 
HERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


NOVELTY-CO,, INC. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A _ complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with Counting 
Frame,” by Dr. Irving Allen Dodes — and information about your 
visual teaching aid toys and equipment. 


J. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me your 16-page booklet with color chart “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet by Ludolfs Liberts. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better hand-writing. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in 
elementary grades. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOQOD 
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Books in Review 
(From Page 61) 
his from infancy to early man- 


hood? 

‘What gets him into trouble, or 
keeps him out of it? 

What makes him fail or suc- 
ceed? 

What factors in his childhood 
influence him most in adult life 
as a citizen, a husband, a father? 

What changes in home and 
community have made “growing” 
a boy today different than in our 
own childhood? 

What can you — as father, 
mother or friend — do to help 
each boy grow up successfully? 

The author for over 30 years 
has worked most effectively with 
boys so his rich experience and 
training can guide the average 
boy with greater understanding. 
He gives a detailed outline of the 
boys’ physical, mental, social, and 


emotional growth at every stage 
from infancy through the teens. 
We recommend the book highly 
for schools, libraries, boys’ clubs. 
LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
PRAIRIE — by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder; illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams (Harper Brothers), Price 
$2.75. 

This story is a continuation of 
Laura Wilder’s charming The 
Little House in the Big Woods. 
Ma and Pa and Laura and Mary 
now move to Kansas where they 
plant and plow, hunt wild ducks 
and turkeys, chop logs and fire- 
wood — and where they find 
more and more Indians. 

The home life as depicted in 
all of Mrs. Wilder’s stories is rich, 
warm, and full of lasting human 
values. The children are indeed, 
fortunate who can add this out- 
standing contribution to their 
personal library. 


ANN MARIE'S 


FOR 


Kindergarten Art & Activity 


PORTFOLIO of TEACHING AIDS 
THE ENTIRE YEAR 


Aes. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


NOVO 
Educational Toy & Equipment Corp. 


Please send me your illustrated catalog No. 14 of educational toys and 
equipment. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your colorful circular on the new Magi-Paint, the 
powdered fingerpaint. 
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lo lellen 


STAR? little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recomend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping ... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


Eland grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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Lunda of the 
Northern Isles 


(From Page 59) 


Then one night Lunda walked 
out of the burrow-nest. For the 
first time he saw other young 
puffins — and they were walking 
out of other burrow-nests. 

Why did Lunda come out at 
night, instead of in the daytime? 
Perhaps he did not exactly know. 
For no one had told him that 
other sea birds lived on the rocky 
island — great gulls with black 
backs, who might have snatched 
him up in their cruel beaks. And 
no one had told him that these 
gulls were always asleep at night. 
But Lunda walked straight to the 
edge of the high cliff. Without 
waiting, he plunged over — and 
down he went into the sea. 

And Lunda was not afraid. For 
as soon as he struck the water he 
dove and rose — just as if he had 
been doing so all his short life. 
He preened his feathers, and 
sipped water. He held his head 
back, and let the water run down 
his throat. Then Lunda swam 
away, diving and rising, until the 
rocky island was far behind. 

Into the northern seas went 
Lunda, the little black-nosed sea 
parrot — always out of sight of 
land, staying away from other 
birds, always alone. Soon he had 
taught himself how to fly, and 
how to dive for fish. 

Some day he would be a real 
grown-up puffin. Then his sharp 
black beak would be shaped like 
a hook. It would have bright red 
and yellow stripes. His legs would 
be red — and so would his pad- 
dle feet, with their three sharp 
claws. Around his eyes there 
would be red rings. 

And some day he would come 
back to the rocky island in Lunda- 
land — which really means “The 
Land of the Puffins.” He would 
come back in the springtime. And 
then, with another grown-up puf- 
fin, Lunda would bring little 
fishes to another baby puffin in 
another burrow-nest high on the 
cliff above the sea. 
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Suggested Curriculum 
(From Page 18) 

Next, what are our subjects for 
September? Topics for illustration 
which are best at this stage are 
some such as these: “What I did 
during summer that was the most 
interesting,’ “My summer camp 
experiences,” “My home,” “My 
mother and father,” “Our pets,” 
“Our summer trip,” “Our new 
car.” They help adjustment of 
children to school routine and help 
span the gap between home and 
school. This is especially impor- 
tant with the younger ones. 

Then we have the seasonal in- 
spirations. Fall leaves and gen- 
erally the turn of the season is so 
well worth noting—observing and 
using as an impetus for projects. 

Now the ball is rolling. We have 
thought and planned, started a 
skeleton outline for the year, and 
suggested drawing activities for 
at least the first part of Septem- 
ber. 

Our next challenge is October. 
Next month we shall list many 
possible projects and ideas for 
October! 


How Plants and 
Animals Grow 
(From Page 32) 
Brooders may be secured 
from the hatchery where 
you get your chicks. 
6. Watch for growth of bulbs 
which you planted outdoors 
in the autumn. 


7. Watch for growth of 


acorns which you planted 
outdoors in the autumn 
8. A pet show and parade. 
9. A trip to the flower show. 
10. A trip to the zoo. 
11. Watch for birds returning 
from south. Make a chart 


OFF TO SCHOOL 
EDNA HAMILTON 
Good-bye darling, 

Study 

Then you will have 

A good report card. 
Good-bye honey, 

You look very sweet, 
Now be sure you look 
Before crossing the street! 
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12. Watching tadpoles develop 

into frogs. 
B. Music 

1. Singing 
All sorts of lovely songs 
may be found about daffo- 
dils, tulips, planting seeds, 
polly wogs, etc. 
Make up songs about your 
own activities 

2. Rhythms: — Flying birds 
Skipping 
Spading, hoeing, raking mo- 
tions 
Marching in a parade 
Ducks walking 
Elephants walking 

Handwork: — 
Painting egg shells — filling 
with cotton and planting 
grass seed (Keep damp) 
Coloring eggs for Easter 
Painting flowers, birds, etc. 
Mural depicting the season 


Building Materials 
(From Page 39) 
IV. Write on a piece of paper 
what this tells you to do. Write 
the answers only. 
Name three uses of tiles. 
Arrange the following in order 
of strength, the strongest one 
first, and so on. 
sandstone 
granite 
limestone 
List three kinds of work relat- 
ed to lumbering. 
Answer these questions: 
What color is slate? 
What is it used for? 
What are ovens in a cement 
mill called? 
V. Copy and underline the cor- 
rect ending. 
Granite is used for 
blackboards 
foundations of large build- 
ings 
bird baths 
Work related to quarrying is 
manufacturing glass 
sawing trees into logs 
digging rock and preparing 
it for use 
Concrete is used for 
cement blocks 
drainage pipes 
roofs 
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FOR KEEPING 


TEACHER'S vet Y 


(PROVIDES EXERCISE) 


WONDER HORSE DeLUXE... 


Active youngsters need an outlet for their energy. WONDER 
HORSE DeLuxe, with its patented Magic Spring Action, 
provides healthful exercise for ages 1 to 7 — helps build strong 
bodies, develops grace and co-ordination. Lauded by experts — 
loved by children — the Wonder Horse DeLuxe is an invaluable 
addition to any kindergarten. Toy Guidance Council experts 
selected it as one of the outstanding toys. Made of durable, 
washable plastic in the golden color of the Palomino. Write for 
literature and nearest source of supply. a 


The Original 
WONDER HORSE Also New re 


America’s favorite hobby horse — the bright red wooden Wonder Wonder Pony for children 
Horse with Magic Spring Action. Safe, healthful fun for children 1 to 3. $10.95 


1 to 7. $14.95 
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Mix 3 parts Magi- 
Paint powder with 1 
part water. Shake or 
stir until blended. 


PADTS 


Wet finger paint paper. Spread paint 
and make your picture with your hands. 


You may sprinkle dry 
Magi-Paint powder 
on wet paper. Moisten 
fingers, blend paint. 
Then make picture. 


MILTON 


Add more col- ¥ 
ors, wet or dry, . 


to your picture 
os you paint. 


NEW Magi-Paint ...@ high grade, professional quality POWDER 
finger paint that's Quick, Neat, Easy-To-Use and actually Costs Less 
Than School-Made. Substitutes. In bright, vibrant, smooth-blending 
colors, Magi-Paint is a Real Finger Paint in Powder Form—full-bodied, 
non-gritty, rich and creamy. 


Ready for instant use—just add water, shake, wait and use. Save 
time, energy and money. Eliminate long hours of cooking, mixing and 
blending of the many ingredients required in the messy preparation 
of school-made finger paint. Magi-Paint may be mixed in large or 
small amounts or sprinkled on wet paper. An art teacher making the 
rounds can easily slip a whole day's supply into her brief case in 
addition to her regular equipment. 


This sensational NEW powder finger paint dries with sharp colors, not 
dull powdery tones and Does Not powder off at all. Only the finest 
non-toxic ingredients are used with the result that A Little Powder 
Makes A Lot of Paint. 


3-D FINGER PAINTING 


The illustrated instructions show this simple yet intriguing variation 
of routine finger painting. Build your picture from background to 
foreground and then frame in shadow box. Paint, paper and paste, 
keyed to be used together may be acquired from MILTON 
BRADLEY, THE ONE COMPLETE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART 
MATERIAL NEEDS. 


When picture is dry, press with ch CO 
warm iron. For something differ- 
ent, cut out your painted forms, | Cc B 
attach te another background by \ eee 


hinges, producing a 3-D picture. 
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